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__Apnm 1, 1871.) THE BUILDER. 
anys The main feature, architecturally, is an octagonal 


+ central hall, with an inner circle of colamns 

fr 1g eT. carrying a lofty dome. The entrance corridor 

from Ann-street leads into this hall, and cross 

corridors connect it with the legal departments 
on the right and the municipal on the left. The 
ae judges’ lodgings are at the south-east angle, the 
VOL, XXIX.—No, 1469. janction of Ann-street and Eden-place, a 
favourite position with the competitors, and are 
sufficiently near the courts; the latter are not 
very symmetrically planned, the criminal 
Ku wn Birmingham Law Courts Sehr mee statis te cine 
Competition bouring portions o . ang e 
eae main plan are worked into circles, which on the 


/ Ax aa 
LLP ell Sa > Birmingham Town-hall| first floor contain the judges’ drawing-room, 


4 7 Abies, the designs, twenty-nine | town clerk’s private room, mayor's parlour, &c., 

4 @4 22 Py in number, submitted in| the mayor's whole suite of entertaining rooms 
competition for the pro- | forming the first-floor front towards Congreve- 
posed new Law Oourts/street. The main lines of communication are 
and Municipal Buildings, | simply and symmetrically arranged, and the 
have been arranged for| whole design is sensible and effective: the 
inspection, and have this | dome, with its arched radiating buttresses at 













consists of a nearly square | domed ceiling is utilised as a main ventilation 
plot of ground contiguous | outlet. The style is one, however, which, both 
to the Town-hall, but at|on wsthetic and what we may call climatic 
an oblique angle to the | grounds, we do not wish to see adopted in im- 
latter, and at present portant buildings in this country ; and the 
partly occupied by small | character of masonry would render it, moreover, 
houses. It is bounded |» very expensive building. The elevations are 
towards the south by Ann- | beautifully tinted in Indian ink. 

street, westward by Con-| (3) “Ex pede Hercalem” is a Classic design, 
greve-street, which divides | pretty, but feeble in general effect externally, and 
it from the Town-hall,| not at all well planned. There is an immense 
northward by New Ed-/ waste of space on the ground floor, from the 
mund-street,andeastward | employment of an entrance-hall from Ann- 
by Eden-place, a com- | street, fully as large as the central public hall, 
paratively narrow street.| making, in fact, two public halls; while the 
The ground rises from Ann-street to Edmund-| author seems to have been seized with a spirit of 
street, and the front towards the former | economy as to vertical space, which has caused 
thoroughfare, the widest of the four and nearest | him to reduce his Public Hall to a mere low 
to the better part of the town, will naturally | chamber, with little, if any, provision for light, | 
form the principal fagade of the new building. | while the space over it is divided above into suc- 
The Law Courts are to include civil and criminal | cessive floors for “ picture-galleries.” Between | 
courts and their usual adjuncts, barristers’ and/|these and the roof of the hall, too, are the 
witnesses’ rooms, cells for prisoners and police | treasury offices, which ought to be most readily | 
accommodation, and judges’ lodgings ; a “ Public | accessible, placed in the centre of the first floor, 
Hall” being also required as @ centre for the| and up an extra flight of steps. Other parts of 
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is in the true “wolfish” modern Mediaval 
manner, not without a certain savage and half- 
civilised character of its own. The decorations 
consist in angle-shafts and occasional wall- 
diaper, and (we need scarcely add) divers sculp- 
ture of men in antiquated costumes making laws 
and ironwork; said sculpture being in some 
places in three different scales, in close con- 
tigaity. Statues in chain armour act as lamp- 
posts at the entrance. The state of mental 
cultivation which can lead an architect to regard 
this sort of thing as appropriate for a place of 
business for a modern town would furnish 
matter for an interesting psychological study. 
The idea of such a portent dropped down in the 
middle of Birmingham, of all places in the 
world, is amusing enough. 

(6) “Saum Caique.” The author has been 
carried away by an idea of symmetry in his plan 
which has led him totally to forget that courts 








of law and reception-rooms are thinga requiring 





essentially distinct treatment. He has a large 


week been open to the|the base of the composition, is a well-studied | central hall, from which open the civil and 
public. The proposed site | feature. The space between the outer dome and | criminal courts on one side, and the mayor's 


reception-room and council-chamber in corre- 
sponding positions opposite, the whole four 
opening right on the hall, without even lobbies 
or antechambers. It is unnecessary, after this, 
to go into the plan any farther. The exterior 
design is Italian, not unpleasing in general 
outline, but commonplace in detail. The co- 
lossal lions at the base of the tower over the 
entrance would effectually dwarf that featare. 











(7) “ Pallas Athena.” This very clever design 
looks like the work of a young architect of real 
originality, but who requires “toning down” a 
good deal. He considers (and, we think, rightly) 
the junction of Ann-street and Congreve-street 
as the key of the position, as it is commanded 
by several converging streets; and accordingly 
places at that corner a large circular entrance- 
hall, crowned by a dome, as a centre to a com- 
position of which the Ann-street and Congreve- 
street fronts, identical in design, form the wings. 
There are defects in the working out of the plan 
(among others, the civil court occupies part of 
the Ann-street front, coming up to the outer 
wall, which would expose it to the noise of out- 
side traffic) ; but most of these might be avoided 


traffic of the building. The municipal buildings | the plan are better managed, but there is nothing without impairing the main idea of the plan, 


to provide mayor’s reception-hall and private | to recommend this design. 


which is a very good one. The style is Classic, 


rooms, and accommodation for town clerk’s and (4) “ Birmingham Coat of Arms” is, wo | very freely trea'ed, and too exuberant in orna- 


treasurer's offices, weights and measures, and | suppose, the work of a local architect’s pupil, of 
inspector of nuisances. The separate require-| Classic sympathies. It consists of a Corinthian 
ments for legal and municipal business) order of lofty proportions, surmounted by an 
have natarally suggested to most of the/ attic, and with a big dome, and St. George and 
competitors the distribution of the plan into/|the Dragon on the top. We will say nothing of 
two main sections, especially as the conditions| the plan. If the author pursues his studies he 
required such an arrangement as would render | wil] know better some day. 

it possible to build one portion first, indepen-| (5) “ Knight in Armour :” a very good plan 
dently of the other ; acondition which has, how-|in some respects. The Law Courts form the 
ever, in some cases been entirely ignored. The | main block towards south and east, the municipal 
cost of the whole is not to exceed 120,0001.;| portion forming a longer and nearly detached 
and the drawings consist of plans, sections, and | block running up Congreve-street. The Pablic 
elevations, shaded only without colour ; no per-| Hall is reached from the main entrance in Ann- 
spective views being admitted. Premising that/| street; beyond it are the civil and criminal 
the average merit of the designs is by no means | conrts, with the longer sides at right angles to 
what we should have expected to find elicited | Ann-street, and reached by the public through 
by s0 important a competition, we will en-| the civil and criminal court lobbies to left and 
deavour to briefly characterise them in rotation, | right of the Public Hall. Between the two 
taking them in the order in which they have| courts is the barristers’ accommodation. The 


been numbered by the hanging committee, omit-| Judges’ lodgings are towards Eden-place, and 


ting only one or two which do not require notice. | connected with their “ retiring-room,” and thence 

No. 1, “ Vera,” is @ bad beginning, of which | with the bench by private corridors on each side 
the less said the better. The style is a kind of | of the barristers’ library. The provision of access 
Jacobean architecture of an eccentric type, the| to the courts for the Judges, without clashing 
clevations and sections heavily and inartistically | with the traffic of the public corridors, is a diffi- 
tinted in bistre (apparently); the plan is not| cult problem in the planning, which only one or 
Worth comment. If the author had spent the| two of the competitors have solved. There is a 
time occupied in painting tile patterns on the| separate municipal entrance in Congreve-street, 
floors, in a little study of planning, he might have | the first floor on this side being oocupied by 


ment. The dome is half Oriental in outline, and 
novel, as well as pleasing, in design, except that 
the ogee outline of the base appears too weak 
for the superstructure. The elevations are ad- 
mirably and effectively etched in ink. We 
should regret to see this design carried out as it 
is, and the author would regret it a few yeara 
after; but thore is unquestionable talent in it. 
(8) “Let there be Light” is a Classic do- 
sign, which almost escaped our notice owing 
to the irregularity in the numbering and 
hanging of the different sets of drawings, 
and the fact of there being two Nos. 8 in 
the room. (8a) “Nous verrons” is a Gothic 
design of some merit and dignity, but not con- 
veniently planned ; the Pablic Hall and courts 
are on the first floor, reached by internal stair- 
cases, accessible by long passages leading from 
opposite entrances in Congreve-street and Eden- 
place. This is too roundabout a way of getting 
to the hall; though the plan of the main floor, 
when reached, is very compact and symmetrical, 
and provides free communication all round. The 
council-chamber, committee-rooms, and mayor’s 
| reception-rooms form a long suite on the first 
| floor of the principal front, marked externally by 
three-light plate-tracery windows; the mayor’s 
entrance in the centre of this front is sur- 
‘mounted by a clock tower, with good treatment 
of angle buttresses, and finishing above the 





shown more knowledge of the first principles of |the mayor's reception-room, ante-rooms, and 
the art than are here evident. council-chamber placed en swite. The design, of 

(2) “ Et Juste et Vrai” isa design of the heavy | which the maia feature is a lofty machicolated 
Roman type, of considerable merit in its way.| tower and short spire over the public entrance, 





_vlock-stage with a picturesque though unob- 
‘trusive lantern. A strong and deep cornice and 
‘balustrade bind together the whole design. 
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THE BUILDER. 





fAprit 1, 1871. 
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More refinement is wanted in the treatment of 
dormers and other details; with this exception, 
the architectural aspect of this design is 
praiseworthy. 

No.9, as on conclude it to be (there was neither 
motto nor number attached), is a rather remark- 
able plan, shown only in a few imperfectly 
finished drawings. The author intimates that 
other business stood in the way of his completion 
of these drawings. He turns his building 
slightly from the proposed line of site, so as to 
bring the ve-street front parallel with the 
Town-hall, with which he proposes to connect it 
by a bridge on the main floor level, thereby 
bringing the town-hall en swite with the mayor’s 
dining and reception rooms, which occupy this 
front. How advantageous this arrangement 
might prove on special “occasions of state” 
must be evident, besides the gain in external 
effect from placing the buildings parallel on 
each side of the street. The ground-plan shows 
a central entrance from Ann-street, leading to 
the public hall, ranning transversely across the 
building, the municipal portion lying on the 
left, while the civil and criminal courts open 
from it to the right, beyond which the end of 
the building sweeps round in a semicircle, with 
corridor, communicating with barristers’ and 
witnesses’ rooms, &c.; on the first-floor the bar- 
risters’ library forms a circular apartment at the 
extremity of the semicircle, lighted by a glass 
dome (omitted, however, in the elevation, though 
shown in section). The judges’ lodgings are 
treated as a nearly separate edifice at one corner, 
and the judges’ approach to the courts is better 
contrived, for privacy and convenience, than by 
any other competitor. This is one of the best 
constructed plans we have seen for a long time, 
not only in that compactness and apparent sim- 
plicity characteristic of good planning, but also 
as it shows evidence of the feeling (now nearly 
extinct, we fear) for plan as the basis of design, 
and not as a mere matter of arrangement. It is 
unfortunate that the author shonld have thought 
himself bound, in making the proposed conjune- 
tion, to carry out the basement and “ order” of 
the present Town-hall round the greater part of 
his building. The general effect would be very 
dignified, no doubt, but it would not be worth 
while to spend so much money in merely carry- 
ing out a borrowed feature, an imitation of an 
imitation: and the high rusticated base would 
run away with an inordinate sum of,money. It 
would be quite possible to carry out this fine 
plan, with sufficient unity of effect, without ab- 
solutely repeating any of the Town-hall design, 
and the proposal is quite worth consideration. 

(10) “Forward”: this plan consiste chiefly 
of corridors and staircases, and is arranged with 
very little regard to systematic or effective plan- 
ning. The design is a quiet and unobtrusive 
treatment of Early Gothic. 

(12) “ Desideratum” : a classic design with a 
tower and spire over the entrance, and a square 
central hall rising up in a mass of blocking 
above the rest of the composition ; the side view 
looking, with the tower, sadly like the outline 
of a locomotive engine. The courts are reached 
across the hall, and to the right of the hall is 
access to a circular staircase leading to the 
mayor’s reception-room, which occupies the 
whole length of the first floor to Eden-place. It 
— be a -. room, no doubt, but probably 
m larger than necessary; the hall, 
could be made a fine interior; but the hie 
general is crude, and the architectaral details 
mere rococo. 

(14) “ En avant.” The author has made the 
same mistake that we noticed in No. 6, of placing 
his council and reception rooms opening out of 
the public hall opposite the two courts,—with the 
same approach, therefore, for all. It is difficult 
to conceive how any one who had given five 
minutes’ thought to the internal working of a 
plan could adopt such an arrangement. The 
corridor communication is well kept up in this 
plan, but there is very little system in the 
arrangement of the various departments. The 
motto does not well characterise the design, 
which is rather going backward than forward, 
and consists in an adoption of a tolerably ornate 
type of decorated Gothic ; there is some new but 
not very successful treatment in the tower over 
the entrance. The large hall, with a hammer- 
beam roof, and a fine 7-light traceried window 
at the end, might be an effective interior. 

(15) “In Uno.” Why this motto was chosen 
does not appear, as the two departments, legal 
and municipal, are more distinctly in duo than 
in most of the plans. The latter forms a longi- 
tudinal block towards Ann-street, the Law Courts 


department forming a wider parallel block 
facing Edmund-street, whence there is an 
opening into the public hall, which is a rather 
narrow apartment entered on its longest side: a 
bad arrangement for effect. The arrangement 
of the blocks, which have no internal communi- 
cation, is simple and compact, except that the 
mayor's parlour is rather too far from the 
council-room, as he would have to traverse 
the whole length of the building in passing from 
one to the other. The council-chamber and 
reception-room form the first-floor front, with an 
ante-room between en suite, over which is the 
tower, which forms a rather pleasing central 
feature, with a low spire at the top. The style 
is Italian of an ordinary type; the general plan 
may be called sensible and practical. 

(16) “Town Hall” isa well-arranged plan, with 
contiouous corridor communication all round, and 
a central corridor dividing the two blocks longi- 
tudinally, The courts are in the block towards 
Edmund-street, ranged longitudinally, with a 
rather smal], meagre public hall between them, 
with entrance from that street. The arrange- 
ments for judges’, jury, and witnesses’ rooms 
adjoining the courts are convenient and com- 
pact, and the judges’ lodgings, though a good 
way from the courts, are not so placed as to 
ensure a progress for their lordships through the 
most public thoroughfares of the building, as in 
many of the plans. The mayor's parlour occu- 
pies the central portion of the principal floor to 
the front, with a range of offices on each side, 
the reception-room, ante-room, and council- 
chamber being placed en suite at the back, and 
all lighted from above. This arrangement gets 
over many difficulties of lighting in a large 
building, but it also takes away the opportunity 
for the most dignified treatment of the exterior, 
besides robbing the principal apartments of any 
look-out, which is not always desirable. A 
great part of the basement must be very badly 
lighted. The design, a week treatment of con- 
ventional modern Gothic, has little to recom- 
mend it. The author adds a “suggestion” 
for pulling down the present town-hall and re- 
building it in connexion with the new building 
as one block, removing also St. Thomas’s Church 
opposite, to give a better view of the building. 
We do not think his suggestion will be car- 
ried out. 

(17) “ Perseverantia,” in a style that may be 
called Anglo-Italian, shows a very well con- 
sidered plan, in two blocks, the municipal 
buildings occupying the Ann-street front, with a 
short return each way, the courts in a compact 
block, facing north and west of the site, and the 
judges’ lodgings occupying the remaining angle, 
with corridor of communication to the Courts, 
through the barristers’ corridor, The principal 
floor to the front is very well arranged, with re- 
ception and ante-rooms in a fine suite, the whole 
length of the front, the mayor’s parlour coming 
into the rounded angle of the building, and 
communicating (across his private staircase) 
direct with the council-chamber, which occupies 
the retarn wing. This is one of the best plans, 
but not one we would wish to see built, archi- 
tecturally ; the general design, but for the tower, 
— the impression of a monster railway 

otel. 

(19) “T-Square,” a young design, of por- 
tentous aspect; a large octagonal central hall 
being crowned with an enormous octagonal 
cone and lantern; the general development of 
conical eruptions externally suggesting a vol- 
canic agency. There are good ideas in the plan, 
but waat of knowledge how to work them out 
in detail. The ventilation shafts are made a 
special feature in the design, with some origi- 
nality of treatment. 

(20) “ Alpha,” a plan arranged with some in- 
genuity, with an angle porch and tower, at the 
corner of Ann-street and Congreve-street, the 
reception-room and council-room above, forming 
the two retiring wings from the angle. The 
municipal buildings fill the rest of the Congreve- 
street front, the Law buildings running trans- 
versely in a wider block behind. The plan is, 
however, rather too full of angles and “‘ dodges,” 
to work well, and the design is a reproduction 
of decorated Gothio features. 

(21) “Quod erat faciendum.” The Law 
Courts are in a large block to Ann-street, the 
municipal buildings in the rear to Congreve and 
Edmund streets; the front to Congreve-street 
continuous, but otherwise the two blocks are 
quite separate. The central hall between the 
courts, with a lofty dome, would have a fine 





internal effect. The ion-room, opposite 


the municipal entrance, is well placed and 


planned as to its approaches and ante-rooms, but 
it is on the ground-floor, while the rest of the 
mayor’s department is on the first floor, which 
does not seem a good arrangement. There is a 
general want of unity in this part of the 
planning. The style is Italian. The main 
features of the design have very little reference 
to the plan. 

(22) “Sije puis.” This is in the main a well. 
planned building, especially as regards the Law 
Courts, which occupy the portion towardg 
Edmund-stre2t, from which the Pablic Hall ig 
entered on its longer side, the two courts bein 
opposite, and a corridor communication round, 
The adjuncts, as jadges’ and jury retiring-rooms, 
witnesses’ rooms, &., are very conveniently 
arranged. The municipal entrance is in the 
centre of the Ann-street front, with semicircular 
staircase, directly opposite, leading to reception, 

, and committee rooms upstairs. The 
mayor's parlour, on the ground floor, to the right 
of the entrance might have been better on thesame 
floor with the principal apartments. The style ig 
a quiet and simple treatment of Early 
pleasing, though not striking; the best elevation ig 
that towards Congreve-street, with projeoting bays 
marking the judges’ lodgings: this is apicturesque 
bit. The author thinks the high position of the 
site affords a tempting opportunity of having “a 
tower and spire visible from every of the 
town.” That he has succumbed to tempta- 
tion there can be no doubt on looking at his 
tower, which is like the cities of the Anakim, 
“ great and high, and deat and 
is not only disproportionate in mere size, but is 
treated in detail on a acale so different from the 
substructure as to appear to have been acci- 
dentally drawn to double the scale. We would 
not like to guarantee the safety of the lantern 
in a high wind, either. The only way to treat 
a tower of this size would have been to bring it 
out to the face of the building, at one of the 
angles, and treat it from the ground as an inde- 
pendent feature, as in the Houses of Parliament. 
A more sober hand has added, as an alternative, 
a picturesque tower of reasonable dimensions, 
the only fault of which is that it is too decidedly 
English in style to harmonise with the some- 
what foreign character of the rest. This set of 
drawings has been got up with great c»re and 
labour. 

(23)- “ Fidelitas:” a plan showing want of 
method and system; as an instance, it is enough 
to mention that the reception-room, which is on 
the ground-floor, is entered by two doors op- 
posite each other in the two long sides, opening 
directly into the end and the side, respectively, 
of two of the business corridors! Over the 
space between the courts rises a sort of round 
tower, ending at the top in a dome, which, from 
the level of the firat floor, becomes simply a 
useless well. Part of the bottom of this well is 
occupied by burrows (they cannot be called 
‘rooms ”’) for jadge and jury, which are lighted 
by borrowed lights into the bottom of this fannel. 
The drawings are well got up, and the interiors 
of courts and hall susceptible of pleasing treat- 
ment. 

(24) “ Palmam qui meruit ferat:” a simple 
and workable plan, as to the business department, 
except that the mayor's is the whole 
length of the building from the council chember ; 
the reception-room is very poorly placed and 
provided, opening directly off one end of the 
main business corridor, very small, and with no 
possibility of being used with any other apart- 
ments but the mayor’s parlour. The author 
adds an “engineer's plan” of ventilation, &c.; 
but the wLole thing savours rather of being an 
engineer's plan. The design is Gothic, poorly 
treated in detail, and with no breadth or cha- 
racter. The tower over the entrance is used to 
contain an upcast ventilation shaft, with outlet 
at top; but its connexion with the rest of the 
ventilating system is not very clearly shown. 

(25) “ Concentration” shows two alternative 
plans for the courts (which are on the Ann-street 
side), one placing them transversely, with the 
Public Hall between them ; the other longitadi- 
nally, back to back (the favourite position 
most of the competitors), with the Public Hall 
adjoining in front, All the principal apartments 
of the building are on the ground floor, the 
mayor’s parlour, council-room, ante-room, 
reception-rooms ranging along the Edwund- 
street front. It would seem better to place 
these rooms, to which the general public 
have no access, on the first-floor level, and the 
offices downstairs. In the main, the plan seems 





@ good one, with no specialty. The principal 
| front shows a portico, with a lofty flight of steps, 
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and a dome over the central hall, treated with a 
knowledge of the special style as to character 
and detail, but showing new. 

(26) “ Labor omnia vincit,”—even the art of 
designing law courta, no doubt; but “ Labour” 
has not qaite accomplished it this time. The 
plan differs from all the rest in arrangement; 
but as it is a mistake, both as aspect 
and arrangement, there is no need to describe it. 
The design is a primitive application of Gothic. 

(27) “ Forum.” The 


awkwardly fitted obliquely into one of the angles, 
making @ room of which one end is wider than 
the other. The reception-room is at the augle 
of Congreve and Edmund streets on first floor, 
but with no special or marked staircase or 
proach to it. The is very plein Early 
Gothic freely treated: like the plan, it wante 
distinct and marked character, 
in parts; the elevation to Eden-place is the best. 
(28) “ Maltese Cross in Circle”: unquestion- 
ably the best Gothic design in the room. The 
drawings were hung, either by accident or stu- 
pidity, just where half the visitors who were 
not systematically going through the collection 
would miss them. The planis not quite as good 
as the design: it shows the two departments 
perfectly separate in two longitudinal blocks, 
with courtyard between ; the municipal 
buildings in the narrower block towards Ann- 
street, the legal buildings towards Edmund- 
street. The Pablic Hall is entered on its longer 
side from Edmund-street, with semicircular 
staircase at each end leading to the upper floor ; 
opposite the entrance are the two courts back to 
back, and, on the other side, a long longitudinal 
corridor dividing them from the barristers’ 
rooms, which are next the courtyard, with a 
special barristers’ entrance at the end of the 
, from Congreve-street. The judges’ 
, at the north-east angle, is entered from 
Edmund-street by a special entrance, with a 


with corridors 
leading to right and left to offices, and a suite of 
rooms above with the ion-room in the 
centre, the council-room being also in connexion 
with these, and with a one staircase for 
Prange aly outline of this 

courtyard is too irregular, losing space and 
leaving awkward angles in the courtyard. The 
style is Late Gothic, of what may be termed a 
semi domestic character. The internal - 


facing Ann-street by a deep projecting oriel and 
a gable above highly decorated by panelling. 
The position of the tower might be more sig- 
nificant ; it stande over the inver porch of 
public basiness entrance, at 


: 
4 
2 
FE 


street and Congreve-street: such a feature 
should rather mark the grand or state entrance 
to a building; but the position is the best for 
effect, and the tower is a good one, rising straight 
Up in an unbroken line with octagonal angle 
turrets, the clock ing pve only marked by 
a band of decoration near the 


| 
i 


carried on flying buttresses from the base of the 
angle turretsof the maintower. The elevations 
are beat drawn in line; and the whole 
design is marked by a pleasing refinement of 


no reference whatever to anything on the 
The three would make an awful and portentous 
Sroup if executed. 

The designs, as we have intimated, are as a 


F 





whole below the mark, considering the object for 
which they have been caaiiaks and eg 
perhaps not more than half a dozen among them 
which are worth serious consideration with regard 
to this object. The want of merit, however, is 
not by any means such as to justify a local 
paper, the Birmingham Morning News, in its 
wholesale sueer at the whole collection last 
week, and in informing its readers that the 
whole of the Gothic designs were “ beneath 
criticism, and almost beneath contempt.” The 
journal in question would have shown better 
judgment and more modesty (we might say 
less effrontery) in refraining a. such sweeping 
condemnation on matters on which its authority 
must naturally go for very little. We donot see 
evidence, however, among the designs that any 
of the ing names in the architectural pro- 
fession have entered the lists on this occasion ; 
an absence which is so far satisfactory, as it 
indicates that competitions, unless thoroughly 
well organized, are losing their attractiveness 
for architects; and when it is found that the 
big fish will no longer rise at this kind of bait, 
the public will probably see the necessity of 
adoptiog fairer and more rational means for 
obtaining the services of the profession in 
erecting important buildings. 








LECTURES ON ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
BY MR. EDWARD M. BARRY, B.A.* 
Havine now traced the changes in English 
architecture to the time of the Renaissance, we 
have seen that in each period of Medizval 





times the changes which were made were such 
as were dictated by increased knowledge or by 
common sense. No Medizva! architect seems to 


have thought it his dnty to look back and copy” 


the work of his ancestors. This feeling dates 
from the Renaissauce, and is to be deplored, 
whether Gothic churches or Greek temples are 
the models imitated. No age till our own has 
had such an extended knowledge of the history 
and practice of architecture. Our engineera have 
made us broad and easy paths for the acquisition 
of knowledge. The masons, or possibly the 
Freemasons, to whom we owe so many beautifal 
buildings, stadied only the vernacular art of 
their time and neighbourhood. For them the 
great world outside had not yet found its 
Columbus, and these humble artists worked on 
patiently and truthfully, indifferent to what was 
doisg elsewhere. They were in the position of 
@ man with one eye, which he keeps steadily 
fixed on the object which engrosses his attention. 
With us it is different. With all the stores of the 
past laid open to us, we have far greater respon- 
sibilities. Having two eyes, we must not put 
out one of them. We cannot refuse, with 
Nelson, to see the signal which, perhaps too 
hastily, we disapprove. In the jarring con- 
tentions of styles and schools the real prin- 
ciples of art are too often lost sight of, and 
it is found easier to swear in the words of a 
master than to follow slowly and painfully the 
toilsome path which leads to true greatness. In 
considering the prospects of the future, we 
cannot omit taking into account the tendencies 
of modern thought and civilisation. Some may 
think that they are such as to lead us back tothe 
thoughts and practices of the Middle Ages. If 
so, by treading the old paths we may arrive at 
the old results. If, on the other hand, it appears 
that mankind are more intent on the progress of 
the future than the revival of the past, i- 
tecta will do well to note the fact and not 
against the pricks. In a scientific age archi- 
tecture must have a reason to give 
doings, and cannot rest om prescription alone. 
We have seen in respect of works of strict engi- 
neering, as in the case of London Bridge, 
satisfactory a result may be obtaii by 

ion of simple forms with the aim of intro- 
ducing only that which is suitable and necessary 
for construction. The converse is evident 
enough in those cases where the designers of 
such works bave failed to realise the importance 
of this principle. In such examples ugly forms, 
half obscured by tawdry and misapplied orna- 
ments, shock the feelings of a pure taste, and in 
their obvious cause us to remember 


ce 
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of the fature? Men often dispute so hotly that 
they fail to observe that, while they fight, a new 








® Bee p. 223, ante, 


foe, secret and unseen, threatens to destroy 
both dispatants. Heated debates on the ab- 
stract rights of man have before now heralded 
revolutions which have trampled out the 
last sparks of real freedom. Religious contro- 
versies have resulted in frightfal crimes, or have 
been a source of triamph to the infidel and the 
scorner, And so with architecture : while its 
professors contend for leaves, others may carry 
off the fruit ; while they fight for a name, the 
thing itself may disappear. In addressing young 
stadents, and to them only I presume to offer 
advice, I would ask them not to range them- 
selves too readily under an exclusive banner. 
Art is catholic, and claims all their devotion. 
Let them see that they do not lose its sub- 
stance in following a shadow. I would ask 
them to examine the great examples of our art 
without prejudices and foregone conclusions. 
Let them be always as ready to recog- 
nise merit as to blame shortcomings. They 
should apply this rule with especial care in the 
case of schools of thought other than their own, 
for they may be sure they will never have any 
difficulty in finding praise for the latter. And 
while it is certain that a true and real criticism 
is a necessity and advantage for art, too much 
cannot be said in deprecation of the too common 
depreciation of the efforts of artists. It almost 
seems that ignorance is thought to give some 
censors a special claim, for how often do we not 
hear @ more than ordinarily flippant jadgment 
prefaced by the statement that the speaker knows 
nothing about the matter? A real and generous 
criticism is an aid to art, but we have too often 
to deal with public utterances which are not 
criticisms, which are neither generous nor true, 
and which only prove that the utterer is 














insensible to the shame, though he may appreciate 
the safety of attacking the absent. We may be 
sure that as success was never easy, it has not 
now become less difficalt. The road to it must 
lie through failures, and we have all an interest 
in cheering the wayfarer, which ought te prevent 
unseemly exultation at his stumbles. If our 
architecture is to be noble, it can only be the 
result of noble thoughts and high-minded actions 
on the part of those who practise it, and who 
are bound, therefore, in such matters as I have 
glanced at, to set a good example. Whether the 
result of our labours is to be the development of a 
new style of architecture, or a revival of any form 
of the styles of the past, may to some of us appear 
a doubtful point ; there can be no doubt, however, 
that our aim should be to think for ourselves, to 
seck in every way perfection,—in a word, that 
“whatever our hand findeth to do,” we should 
“do it with all our might.” 

There are certain principles which must in- 
evitably influence the future character of our art 
on whatever foundation it may be placed. The 
architectare of the fature must be true; it must 
be original; it must be scientific. 

It is needless to dwell on + oes BS of truth 
in our art. To “design with beauty and to 
build with trath” is the first duty of the archi- 
tect. The truth he must follow comprises not 
only fitness of materials, but appropriateness of 
design. He has not falfilled his part when he 
has thrown together in ill-regulated confasion 
the various parts of his design. He must not 
create a chaos and call it truth. A careless obtra- 
sion of the less important features of a building 
or an exaggerated prominence of uninteresting 
constructional facts is not art, but carelessness. 
The ars celare artem calls for more than this and 
demands the “ capacity of taking infinite pains.” 
I do not think there should be any difference on 
these points between the Classical and Mediwval 
schools. Both must demand truth for the archi- 


tation to display ostentatiously in our buildings 
of to-day rade features of construction which 
were used with perfect propriety in ruder ages, 
centuries ago, All shams are bad, bat no sham 
is so despicable as the affectation of non-existent 
virtue. It must often, however, be a difficult 
uestion for the architect to decide where affec- 
i Our art is in its nature artificial. 
with technical principles of design, 
effects in accordance with their 
The architect must think, 
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the tricky devices of charlatanism is the test of 
the real artist. It is not to be taught or com. | 
municated,—it is the touch of genius which no. 
academy can give. Truth in construction is | 
much, but it is not the whole daty of the 
rehitect. He must be sure his construction | 
is good, simple, and beautiful. It is not good if | 
it ignores scientific knowledge. It is not simple | 
i’ it rejects economy and fitness; and it can 


stances of the day. The student must work for 
himself with pencil and rule, and not sappose 
that anything but honest hard work will ever 
lead to greatness. It is necessary nowadays to 
insist more than ever on the value of sketching, 
as the multiplication of photographs seems to 
engender an unfounded belief that they may be 
accepted as a substitute. This is not so, and no 


| student can be too indefatigable in exercising his 


never be really beautiful when it fails to faculties as sketching alone can do. > 
satisfy us ees, Pama heads. The display of the | indeed, is not to be obtained by rule. It is the 
inner constructive features of our buildings may | rare gift of genius. Even genius, however, must 
be carried too far, and, like other hobbies, may | be [guided by common sense. The fire on our 
be ridden to death. We have all shivered under | hearths, if not restrained, will destroy us, and so 
open roofs because the architect has prided him- | even genius iteelf must recognise some control. 
self on showing the timbers. We have perhaps | The forms of the past may be our guides for the 


experienced the misery and bad health which 


fature, the in which we may express 


are caused by damp walls because in making his | our own thoughts jand ideas. Only they must 


building “picturesque” the architect has 
thought more of himself than of our comfort. 
Sir Christopher Wren has been much blamed 
for his construction of the dome of St. Paul's. 
As you are aware, the outer dome is not the 
same as the inner, and there is a space between 
the two occupied by a brick cone, which sup- 


not be our masters. We may use them as a 
starting-point ; they must not be oar all in all. 
We must strive for good work, honest and true, 
and originality may perchance come to us when 
we are not thinking of it. We must make our 
buildings as expressive, beautifal, and conve- 
nient as the masterpieces of old, and we shall 


ports the lantern and cross on the top. The/ then cease of necessity to copy them wholesale. 


reason for this arrangement is that Wren was 


If I may refer once more to Wren, I would 


well aware that in no other way could he hope | ask you (unfashionable as I know the advice to 


to obtain a dome which would be satisfactory 
as regarded both its exterior and interior. 
It 'may safely be affirmed that not one in a 


be) to study attentively some of his London 
churches. You will find in them a freedom and 
a variety which go far to make good his claim to 


thousand who admires St. Paul’s does so the less | originality. In St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, espe- 


because of this expedient, while it is certain 
that the external beanty of the dome (per- 

the most beantiful in the world) | 
would have been altogether lost if its height | 
had been reduced so as to fit closely on the) 
lower interior. At St. Peter’s at Rome, where 
the space between the two roofs is much less 
than at St. Paul’s, the dome itself is scarcely | 





| than those of any other school. 


cially will be found an interior of small size, but 


of charming simplicity, and of great architec- | engin 


tural effect. The tower and spire of Bow steeple 
show also that, in the hands of a master, the 
details of classical architecture are susceptible 
of a treatment not less original and effective 
In this country 
it now seems settled, by common consent, that 


visible from the piazza in front of the church, | our churches must henceforth be Gothic. I am 
while St. Paul’s towers over London to the/| not disposed to quarrel with this conclusion, as 


admiration of us all. 
fortunate for the metropolis if Wren had been 


It would have been un- | a general rule, though I may perhaps venture to 


think that some of our new Medizvalisms are 


influenced by a pedantic adherence to a supposed | rather out of place surrounded by squares of 


principle of truth, and had denied us this 
splendid speciinen of his genius. 


modern houses. At any rate, they indicate a 


In the spire division between religious and secular architec- 


and roofs of a Mediwval cathedral we have ture which has never existed before in any 
features to which quite as great objections may | period of trae art. The old Mediswval architec- 
be urged as against Wren’s dome, for they | ture of this country is so exquisitely beautiful, 
are in both cases false roofs, not indicating the | and the associations connected with it so power- 
internal construction. No one, however, 1 | ful, that it is impossible to do too much to pre- 
should think would have anything but praise for | serve and sustain what our fathers have left to us, 
those who have given us the exquisite beauty of | especially as it is not likely that any futare time 


the spire at Salisbury Cathedral, or the effective 





will rival the noble cathedrals which adorn 


high roofs which cover the groinings of our the length and breadth of the land. The 


great English churches. The truth is that the} 
rules of our art must in all cases be governed | 
by common sense, and that trath in architecture, | 
as in other things, does not necessitate rudeness | 
or repulsiveness. 

Originality, again, must be subject to similar 
laws. If we hope for originality in the archi- 
tectare of the future, the carefal study of the | 
past must not be neglected. Our originality must. 
be based on knowledge and not on ignorance. 
It must not proceed on the supposition that the 
wisdom of our ancestors is folly and their strength | 
weakness. While opposed to slavish imitation, | 
it must ever be content to learn. A new style | 
will not start, Minerva-like, at once perfect from | 
the brain. Indeed, the notion of a new atyle is 
not likely to be suddenly realised. Every change | 
of style has arisen gradually from the new wants | 
and new ideas of successive generations. The 
difference, for example, between Henry VII.’s 
Chapel at Westminster and the Norman nave 
of Peterborough Cathedral is great indeed ; 
but we can trace the gradual modifications 
which led, little by little, to an almost total 
change. So must it be in the future. We may 
possibly fix the basis of our point of de- 
parture. It is impossible for us to foresee its 
fature development. The scientific progress, 
and the enlarged wants of the day, must of 
necessity influence our architecture, and the 
world will as little go back for our bidding as 
the sea at the order of Canute. While yielding 
to none in hearty admiration of Medizval archi- 
tecture, I cannot but counsel the student not to 

other sources of study. The noble 
monuments of Greece and Italy should never be 
neglected by him. Let him notice how natu- 
rally the masterpieces of sculpture and painting 
combine with the perfection of architecture, and 
let him be sure that, however much we may 
rightly value originality, there can be no true 
architecture of the fature which does not provide 
for such perfect combination. A careful study of 
antiquity is as necessary as it ever has been, and 
perhaps even more £0, from the special circum- 








grandest works in England have been those of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies, and for 400 years no great cathedral has 
been built, if we exclude St. Paul’s, which was 
altogether an exceptional case. The wants of 
our modern times are so vast and urgent that it 
taxes our ies to the utmost to keep pace 
with them (if, indeed, we can be said to do go) in 
the supply of churches, schools, and the ap- 
pliances of religious instruction. Churches of 
moderate size in which men can readily see and 
hear, are therefore more likely to be multiplied in 
the fature than buildings on the scale of our 
cathedrals. Modern thought tends to simplicity, 
and it is even difficult to prevent this taste from 
merging in parsimony as regards our archi- 
tecture. When a rich nation hesitates about 
the cost of necessary architectural works, there 
must be something wrong. An individual must 
govern his wants by his purse; but a nation’s 
true economy is to do well what is required for 
the public service. It is difficult to suppose that 
any real masterpieces of art can be erected 
under a system of nizely calculated less or more, 
which must fetter genius and cramp originality. 

If, however, the architecture of the future is 
to be original it must be scientific. Herein, in 
fact, lies its best chance of originality. I have 
already spoken on iron architecture, and have 
given my reasons for doubting if at present the 
extended application of iron has conferred mach 
artistic benefit on our art. As, however, archi- 
tecture is the art of building, everything which 
renders building easier must affect the architect. 
Tron has been a too recent introduction for us to 


be able at present to fix its exact position in our |i 


art, but it would not be philosophical to turn from 
it with disgust because with its advantages it 
brings a corresponding train of difficulties. 
True science, ever simple and suggestive, cannot 
fail to assist the architect if he will follow the 
great principles of scientific fitness. Telford’s 
gracefal suspension bridge over the Menai Straits 
is an example of such a success, and the 
ugliness of its more modern neighbour and rival 





is in no slight degree due to its neglect of 
the rule he ry ot ee ee 
satisfactory a result. ritannia Bridge 
the useless towers are unmeaning, and even serve 
to give an ap of instability ; for, as the 
— i Tos maeek {Or eae 
apparently no support, course 
fais fe nid in nn extiitle ences only, for, uo 
doubt, the engineer has taken care that the 
towers are strong enough.] Here, then, we have 
two examples of 1 sgellree—vpsosmalbe ge 
well deserve, reasons, 
attentive study of the iiectarel student, 
We may expect from scientific construction even 
more ing attempts than these; and indeed 
engineering progress has been so rapid, that 
though the feasibility of the tubular bridge was 
doubted when first proposed, only about twenty 
years ago, it is not probable that an engineer of 
to-day would copy it. 

It is essential, therefore, for the architect to 
keep abreast with science, and to do his best to 
combine his art with it. When we contemplate 
some of the appalling structures of modern 
engineering such as those to which I have before 
alluded, we may, indeed, ask ourselves in dis- 
may,—Is the world to grow uglier as it grows 
older? The only way to prevent this misfortune 
is for art and science to go hand in hand, for 
the architecture of the fature must perforce 
be scientific. The great Italian architects 
were scientific as well as architectural. 
Leonardo da Vinci did the work of a modern 
ineer in draining the plains of Lom ° 
Brunelleschi’s dome at Fiorence was a scienti 
no less than an architectural triumpb, and 
Michelangelo at St. Peter’s achieved that which 
had not been done before. We ought not, 
therefore, to have any misgivings for the future 
of our art if we follow it with zeal, instruction, 
and common sense. Trath must control, ori- 
ginality must invent, science must construct it. 
Then and then only will ae tery ot ae 
position as a living art, g times 
to come, as of all ages past. To achieve this 
result the architect must work fearlessly and 
honestly, and he must think for himself. You 
can only get from a man that which is in him. 
Noble thoughts and high aspirations can alone 
lead to good work, and without these it is idle 
to hope for success. Trusting that what I have 
said to you on the glorious theme of architec- 
ture has not been inconsistent with such aims, I 
take my leave of you, Gentlemen, as I commenced 
with the expression of a sincere hope that we 
may soon have the pleasure of , 
Mr. Scott on his return to the post which 
have partially and imperfectly filled in his 
absence. I will only add one word at parting 
by asking you always to remember that truth, 
honesty, and refinement are the necessary 
qualities of the true Christian as they are those 
of the real artist. 








THE ROMAN EXPLORATION FUND. 


Tue treasurer’sreport, July 1 to December 31st, 
1870, has been issued in a printed form. It 
shows that out of the balance in hand on 
Jane 30th, of 2811. 18s. 7d., payments to the 
extent of 1751. have been made, of which a list 
is given, and that the balance in hand on Ist of 
January, was 1061. 183. 7d. The treasurer says :— 


“In order to give Seoepenens as far as possible, the 
Italian Government has deci werk goo ftom ienemery 
ment and assistance to archwology, has pases 
sum of 12,0004, seeing tes excavating the whole of the 
Palatine Hill, with slopes round it, inating 
ancient Vis Rewe Seek as Ween Domes Oe Me 
seum, but it limits its operations 
only, of which it proposes to make a ae 
so much greater inter:st that it nes moe more 
un 
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those who are thinking of seeking their fortune 
there. Those, too, who have already confronted 
the jangle, the ghauts, the bullock carts, doolies, 
and dusky natives in the pursuit of their pro- 
fessional duties, may find, with a sigh of relief, 
perhaps, exactly the information that will enable 
them to give an estimate a closer exactness. 
Considerable pains have been taken with the 
section on the contractor's plant, which the 
author looks upon, and justly, as a very im- 
portant item in heavy works, Mr. Haskoll is 
the author of several volumes on professional 
subjects: his word is entitled to respect; all 
that we wish is that he had given his net a wider 
cast before he drew it in. He has had, he tells 
us, four years’ experience on engineeriog works 
in the East, and personally felt the want of a 
price-book, and observed the same absence of 
this convenience among the contractors’ agents 
there. This induced him to compile the section 
in question with extra care. Whether a railway 











THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT, 
ST. PAUL'S. 


Sizn,—The Times, in an article of the 20th 
ult., alluded to the mismanagement alleged to 
have occurred in regard to the execution of this 
monument, and it appears that the whole matter 
is now being reconsidered. In regard to the 
general design, there appears to be no novelty 
of conception. It is a “replica,” with some 
slight variations, of the tombs to the Queens 
Mary and Elizabeth, in Henry VIL’s Chapel. 
Consequently the chief merit and beauty of the 
work may be su to be centred in the 
sculpture for w Mr. Stevens is so eminent. 
But the position of the Wellington Monument, 


in the is the most unfortunate 
possible. It is in the middle, with the 
window behind it! How, then, will the spec- 
tator be able to the scalpture from 


the north, where it will be lost in shade; or 
standing on the south side, between the monu- 
ment and the window in the narrow space, he 
will be so near as not to be able to apprehend 
the proportions and relative beauties of the 
several parts; and no shadows will fall on the 
sculptare as the light will be directly in front. 
Besides which, the monument being between the 
spectator and the window, the group will pre- 
sent, even as it partially does now, a dark mass, 
and the eye will be dazzled by the very glare of 
light behind it. 

No position could be more unfortunate, and I 
cannot but conclude that it has been adopted 
contrary to the opinion of the sculptor and con- 
— architect. 

consistory court, or chapel, consists of an 
oblong, terminated at the ends by large hemi- 
cycles or niches. I venture to suggest that the 
portion of the monument now erected be taken 
down, and the position altered to the east, B, or 
west, C, just in front of the diameter or centre 
of the niche at either end. There the monument 
would receive from the window a direct 
or diagonal light. It would be seen from the 
@pposite end with advantage, and it would catch 
the eye of the passer-by going along the aisle or 
nave. I should consider the west end, C, of the 
court the preferable one, as ensuring the sub- 
dued light from the east in the afternoon, when 
most people visit the cathedral. The expense 
incurred now by the would be incon- 
siderable, in comparison with the disappointment 


which must ensue if the monument be retained 
| charge by the superficial yard : not by the cubic 


to all artiste and men of taste to judge of this | yard. Heights, too, must be taken into con- 


in its present disadvan position. I appeal 


suggestion. T. L. Donaipson, 








THE CIVIL ENGINEER'S PRICE-BOOK.* 


A PRICE-ROOK is always useful as a rough and 
ready reference; bat it can seldom be much 
more. Circumstances alter cases in prices as in 
all things else, and that which is the price of a 
material to-day may be more than its price, or 
only @ part of it, to-morrow, or in another place. 
A price-book, therefore, can never be taken as 
& conclusive authority on contested questions, 
Save in exceptionally favourable correspondences 
of facts. With this limitation, Atchley’s Civil 

eer’s Price-book must be looked upon as 
very convenient. It is illustrated with plates 
and numerous woodcuts, and supplemented with 
Specifications for permanent way, for telegraph 








n 
chley’s “ Civil Engineer's and Contractor’s Estimate 
and Price for Home or Foreign Service.” By W. 
Davis Haskoll, 0.E, Londun: Lockwood & Co. 1871. 

















materials, and for works, plant, maintenance, 
and working of a railway; and it furnishes an 
alphabetical price-list of the machinery, plant, 
tools, and fittings required by contractors for the 
execution of public works. But, for all this, it 
might be still more comprehensive. 

The rates of wages in the various counties of 
England and Scotland would have been of great 
service, as these materially affect estimates ; 
London prices and country prices being two 
different things. A London contractor employed 
on a large work, either public or private, will 
probably base his tender on London prices; but 
he may employ the local workmen at a greatly 
reduced rate of pay, and thereby make a 
gain; or he may throw himself out of a com- 
petition through ignorance of the difference. 
The prices of should have been given. 
Contracts for the cartage only of a work are 
frequently sublet, and general information on 
this score would have been useful. Tenders 
recently taken for a small work in the north 
showed the wide divergence of a full third of the 
price. The estimates for the mason’s work 
varied only from 4001. to 4801. ; but the estimates 
for the cartage, though all the contractors knew 
the locality and the road of approach to the 
quarry, varied from 1051. to 3051. Prices 
actually paid in the north, south, east, and west 
upon specified works would be some data to go 
upon. The rate in one neighbourhood would be 
insufficient to make the work one of general 
reference. 

Roof-slating appears to be omitted. Here 
again the prices given at the quarries, with the 
rates of carriage by rail and water, should have 
been quoted. Slates that are 46s. per 1,000 at 
Portmadoc become six guineas per 1,000 by the 
time they reach the little port in Northamber- 
land, whence that portion of the kingdom is 
supplied. 

The price quoted for lead ia plumbers’ work is 
high if looked at as an average. Milled sheet 
lead is estimated at 44s. 6d. per cwt. At New- 


castle-upon-Tyne, the curremt price is 26s. ;| 


and 28s. and 30s. are the prices in the surround- 
iog part of that town and coanty. 

Masonry, with its different gradations of | 
excellence of workmanship, is calculated at a_ 
price per cubic yard, but the thickness of the 
walls is not stated. There is not more face- 
walling whether they are 1 ft. thick or 5 ft., 
consequently there must be a difference in value 
of the work. In the north, it is the custom to 


sideration, as work one man high must needs be 
of a much Jess price than that iavolving scaffuld- 
ing. Every practical man knows that the price 
rises as the scaffulding rises ; but then the price- 
book is intended for those whose practice is not 
so incessant as to make reference unecessary. 
Bricks are estimated as costing from 20s. to 50s. 
per 1,000, whereas there is a greater disparity 


than this; for the best yellow bricks cost 903. | 


per 1,000 in Yorkshire. We give these bints 
with a view of increasing the usefulness of the 
next edition of the work. The variation in the 
prices of Jabour, cartage, and materials in 
different parts of the United Kingdom would be 
valuable information calcu'ated to extend the 
circulation very considerably amovg engineers 
and others. Book, chapter and verse, so to 
speak, are always acceptable facts. ; 
An eye has been given to the great public 
works now contemplated and in course of execu- 
tion in India; and as a rough idea of the prices 


is in contemplation near Madrid or Madras, 
Bombay or Buenos Ayres, or a telegraph line is 
thought of in one foreign part or another, the 
chances are that the plant will be sent out from 
England. Hence these prices may, reasonably, 
be taken as the bases of estimates for works of 
the kind 








REPORT OF 
THE ROYAL SANITARY COMMISSION. 
WATER-SUPPLY. 


THE supply of water to towns is, of course, 
one of the most important subjects into which 
the Commission could inquire, and is at the 
same time one of the most difficult to deal with. 
The recent Water-Sapply Commission did not 
fully deal with these difficulties. Moreover, the 
difficulty of the subject itself is increased by the 
uncertainty of what legislation may follow the 
recommendations of former Commissions in 
respect of water-shed authorities that were by 
them recommended to be formed for the better 
management and protection of rivers. For 
general sanitary purposes the Commissioners 
propose to constitute the board of guardians the 
local health authority,—the new name which is 
to take the place of the present “ Sewer Au- 
thority,’ “Nuisance Authority,” &c.,—where 
there is at present no distinct authority, such as 
a local board, a town council, or a special 
drainage district board. This being so, and the 
union being in its extent an aggregate of a 
number of parishes, without reference to such 
boundaries as would most properly limit the 
areas of watersheds, the difficulty occurs of 
making the areas of the Local Health Authorities 
coincide with those of the watersheds. County 
boundaries and lines of watershed are often 
coincident ; and of the 650 unions which have 
been formed, no less than 200 overlap county 
boundaries. If this difficulty did not exist, a 
more effective arrangement might have been 
made by giving to the local health authorities 
some control over the regulation of rivers and 
streams within their districts, and the Central 
Authority a convenient means of superintendence 
of them, through the medium of the respective 
local authorities. The Central Authority is pro- 
posed to consist of one minister for all sanitary 
and poor-law purposes combined under such a 
title as will clearly indicate his position; and 
whether it may be advisable to put under his 
authority the general control of the watersheds 
seems at present to be undecided. 

“It is sufficiently obvious that local authorities 
must have the duty of providing adequate water- 
supply for their districts, and the power of 
applying their rates for such purpose ; but whilst 
conferring on them adequate powe:s in this 
respect, it must not be forgotten that there are 
other interests besides those of the local 
authorities and the water consumers to be con- 
sidered and guarded. Prim4 facie, each district 
may be entitled to consume so much of the 
water found within it as may be necessary or 
convenient for its purpose. It may acquire the 
right to take the water, either by agreement 
with those who have the right over it, or by 
compulsory process where those parties oppose. 
In cases where the exercise of compulsion is 
necessary the process for taking land for water 
purposes has hitherto been by provisional order, 
which involves a public hearing before an in- 
spector of the central authority, and thus in- 
cidentally gives that authority a power of veto ; 
but whilat it would be well to retain this form of 
compulsion in the future law, and to extend it to 
the taking of water, and of land for water par- 








of materials in that land of engineering promise 


is better than none, this book will be useful to) 


poses, beyond the district of the authority, it 
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appears to us necessary and proper that the 
fatare law should require that the Watershed 
Authority (if any) of every district affected 
should also be heard by the officer having the 
conduct of the inquiry ; and that if there be no 
Watershed Authority, then it should be the ex- 
press duty of that officer and of the Central 
Authority to try the question, not merely as one 
between the water owner and the water con- 
sumer immediately at issue, but also with 
reference to other, perhaps much wider interests ; 
and if this be necessary in cases where the local 
authority and the owner are at issue, much more 
might it be needful to require vigilance on the part 
of some public department where those parties 
are agreed.” The Commissioners farther remark 
that “ An illustration of the mischief which may 
arise from allowing agreements for the taking of 
water for public supply without the sanction 
of some tribunal which would weigh all the cir- 
cumstances, is afforded by the Cheltenbam and 
Gloucester Water Bill, which came before Par- 
liament in 1865, and was rejected by the House 
of Commons, on the ground that it proposed to 
sanction the taking of 1,000,000 gallons per day 
at a spot near, indeed, to Cheltenham, bat in 
another watershed, and belonging to the sources 
of the London water supply.” 

We may remark that a similar opinion was 
expressed by the Royal Commission on Water 
Supply, in their report of 1869, where they say 
(p. 124), “It appears to us that the Legislature 
should always jealously watch any proposal for 
a town taking water from a gathering-ground at 
@ distance from it, lest by so doing it may deprive 
other places nearer to such gathering-ground of 
their more natural source of supply ;” and they 


| in the néw statute, but referring always and only 
to the Central Authority, instead of to either of 
the departments above named. 

A very usefal suggestion, which we ourselves 
have more than once made in the Builder, is that 
the local authority shall be empowered to pro- 
vide rain-water tanks, or to compel the provision 
of them by the owners or builders of detached 
cottages. But we certainly do not see why such 
a usefal provision should be limited to detached 
cottages. Every house that has a 
should be included, wherever situated. It would 
probably reduce the consumption of other water 
by one-tenth at the least, and where water has 
to be pumped for the supply of a town a reduction 
of one-tenth of the coal consumed is a material 
item. And another good featare in this proposi- 
tion is that it would reduce flood waters in drains 
and sewers, which ought to be flashed more 
systematically. 

In point of quality it is recommended that the 
central authority should extend to the whole 
country such examinations as are now made 
of the London waters. “Were an extensive 
analysis of water for domestic use to take place, 
there is no doubt that many sources now but 
little suspected would prove to be poisonous or 
unwholesome, and the prevalence of disease in 
many districts would be fully accounted for; 
indeed, the establishment of a few laboratories 
for this and other purposes seems eminently 
desirable.” 

This Commission, like all those who have gone 
before them, urge the necessity of a constant 
supply, as distinguished from the system of 
intermittent supply which prevails in London, 
and state that owners of (house) property in low 








quote Mr. Bateman’s words, in the case of the 
Liverpool Waterworks, which are these :—“I | 


localities neglect to provide a proper supply, or 
access to a proper supply, of water either within 


think that it was altogether wrong that Liver- | or in fit proximity to the houses. As to wells 
pool should have been allowed to go to this within reach of the soakage from cess , the 
district” (the Riviogton district) ‘ because Commission feel bound to direct attention tothe 
Darwen, Accrington, Blackburn, Wigan, and | evidence, which proves the wide prevalence of 
many other places, are large and flourishing | the soakage from privies and cesspools into 
towns closely contiguous to the Liverpool gather- | wells ; and they recommend that provision be 


ing-grounds, the whole district having a dense | 
population, where the inhabitants can only look | 
to this little cluster of hills for a supply of water. | 
Liverpool has put its paw upon that supply, and | 
has very considerably limited the power of the 
surrounding districts getting’an additional supply | 
of water.” 

Other evidence was given before this latter | 
Commission to the same effect, which may, per- | 
haps, have had its effect upon the decision of the | 
Commission to report against Mr. Bateman’s | 
own scheme for bringing a supply of water to | 
the metropolis from the head of the river | 
Severn, and that of other engineers from other | 
distant sources, and recording their opinion that | 
there was plenty of water within the Thames | 
watershed for the metropolitan supply, with- | 
out touching on the rights of other districts. | 

The Commissioners proceed to remark that, | 
“Should no Watershed Authority be created, | 
we rely upon the vigilance of the Central | 
Authority, who, upon application made, would | 
not confine itself to narrow and technical views | 
of the relations between two interests which 
may come more immediately into competition, 
but would take into the field of survey the entire 
district, with the varied and complex conditions 
which each case will present.” 

After enumerating the clauses of the Water- 
works Ciauses Acts of 1847 and 1863, which 
they recommend to be incorporated in the new 
statute, the Commissioners remark that these 
Acts do not cover the whole ground; and that, 
since 1863, several local Acts have been obtained 
which contain many new provisions, which sug- 
gests that another Waterworks Clauses Act 
should be passed embodying them, and the whole 
subject reviewed. The destruction of life and 
property which resulted from the bursting of 
the Bradfield reservoir, cansed an inquiry, in 


made in the new statute to prevent houses in 
country districts being occupied without some 
supply of, or access to, wholesome water. 








A DESCRIPTION OF THE ALEXANDRA 
THEATRE, OF LIVERPOOL, AND ON THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF THEATRES GENE- 
RALLY.* 


THE floor of the stage should rake from back 
to front, for the purpose of assisting the perspec- 
tive effects, and giving greater ease to the 

ormers in various actions, particularly in 
dancing—-1 in 26 I find to be the most satis- 
factory gradient. This inclination causes a 
natural tendency in the whole of the stage to 
bear forward,—a tendency increased owing to 
the absence of any longitadinal ties, which, as 
the bridges and sinks have to work transversely, 
must be dispensed with. To prevent this 
bearing forward, the stage joists are usually 
locked (as it is termed) with iron hooks from 
joist to joist the whole length of the stage, and 
before any bridge or cat can be used, those 
fastenings between the joists of such bridge or 
cut must be undone, and a most ansatisfactory 
mode of working it is in this mechanical age. 
On reference to a section taken through the 
stage, you will notice the uprights at various 
distances to support the joists. At the Alexandra 
I placed these uprights 2 in. out of the perpen- 
dicular, so that before any strain could push 
them forward it must first push them up, a ten- 
dency which would be resisted by the flooring. 
This plan answered well for a year or so, and I 
learnt only a few months ago that they were 
obliged to lock the joists in the old fashion, 
the necessity being caused, I fancy, by the 
gradual giving and loosening of the joints, 





1865, by @ committee of the Honse of Commons, 
and they recommended that plans and sections 
of all large reservoirs should be submitted to 
the Home Office, or to the Board of Trade, show- 
ing the intended mode of construction ; that a 
competent person should be sent down by one of 
these departments to examine the site ; that the 
plans, with the observations of such person, 
should be laid before the committee on the Bill; 
that the works should be inspected during their 
progress; that the reservoir should not be filled 
Without the sanction of the London authorities ; 
and that the Home Office or the Board of Trade 
should exercise adequate supervision over all 
such reservoirs; and the Commissioners recom- 
mend that those provisions should be embodied 


and most probably shrinking of the timber. 
I have a plan which I anticipate will answer, 
bat Have not yet had an opportunity of 
testing. Instead of the sliders working in the 
usual way, I should fix an iron fillet on the 
| edges working in a groove: thus each slider forms 
its own lock between its joists, I should very 
much like to have the opportunity of erecting a 
be goa stage. I feel convinced that more 
rigidity, and consequently more ect worki 

could be secured in ton ne ta apy a 
material; but Iam afraid it would be difficult 
to find a manager willing to go to the requisite 
expense, The mezzanine floor should be only 








| * By Mr, Edward Salomons. See p. 221, ante, 





about 6 ft. 6 in. under the stage, so that should 
any lever, rope, or slider go wrong, the men 
below could at once reach the defective part 
without the trouble or time necesrary to fetch a 
ladder. I do not imtend to enter into the me. 
chanica! details of the working of a stage. I 
could well write a paper as long as this on this 
subject alone. This department is, perhaps, 
more that of the stage carpenter than the 
architect’s. My interest in my subject has, 
however, caused me to make a specialty of this 
department, and I have endeavoured to make 
various improvements in it, and I trust with 
success. 

The painting-room is on one side of the stage. 
It would have been much more convenient if 
placed at the end; but I had not sufficient 
depth to do so. The size, of course, is ruled by 
the size of the cloth. Especial care should be 
taken that the frame is high enough to have the 
canvas stretched in one. It is very frequent, 
in fact very general, in most painting-rooms, 
that when painting # cloth it has to be done in 
twice, a defect which increases the working ex. 
penses, since not only have the carpenters to 
move the cloth after it has been once stretched, 
but the artist also must work at his picture in 
patches, and stop at a certain line, however 
much it may interfere with his painting. In 
architectural subjects this is particularly annoy- 
ing, as I myself have experienced. I recollect 
some years ago painting a scene: it was a town 
scene, with a tower rising high into the picture. 
The first 12 ft. were stretched only (this being 
the depth that the frame was short in height), 
and consequently I had to guess the position of 
the vanishing point, a3 J could get none until I 
got to the lower portion of the picture. 

If I were to consult any artiste, particularly 
an opera singer, about the requirements of a 
new theatre, the firet thing that would be 
earnestly impreesed upon me would be the neces- 
sity of having the dressing-rooms very comfort- 
able and very conveniently disposed. There 
must be no draught, the rooms must be within 
easy access of the stage, the steps conducting 
to them must be as few as possible, and they 
must be away from the stairs that lead to the 
dressing-rooms of the chorus, ballet, or supers. 
Very ni it is to give these matters full 
consideration, In the Alexandra the space 
would not allow me to these rooms as I 
should have wished. I was able to get only one 
dressing-room on the stage level : this, of course, 
the prima donna or star would have, and I got 
called over the coals by one of the Italian Opera 
troupe for not providing a second one, a certain 
lady thinking she was quite as much entitled to 
this room as another certain lady. It is, how- 
ever, very desirable that at least four such rooms, 
two for ladies and two for gentlemen, should be 
provided. The stairs leading to the ballet and 
chorus-room should, if possible, be at the end of 
the stage, so that there may be as little noise 
as possible. A senseof propriety will also suggest 
that the dressing-rooms for males and females 
should be approached by different staircases. 

Two green-rooms should be provided, one for 
the principals and one for the ballet, &o., as the 
upper ten are very aristocratic in their notions, 
and do not like mixing with the middle orders. 
I have constantly seen the green-room, when 
there is only one, deserted by the principals on 
this account, They prefer to retire to their own 
dressing-rooms ‘during the intervals when they 
are not required on the stage. In this respect 
the Alexandra is deficient. 

The musical portion of a performance having 
now attained such a degree of excellence in 
every well-appointed theatre, it is necessary 
that the orchestra should be of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate the full complement of mousi- 
cians for a and well-balanced band. In 
connexion with the orchestra there should be 
a room for the assembling of the musicians and 
for tuning, so placed that the sound of the 
inetraments should not be within hearing of the 
audience, and another room for practising. 
There should also be a library fur musical litera- 
ture and score, which, it is indispensable, should 
be fireproof. For want of this ision, the 
disastrous fires at Covent and Her 
Majesty’s destroyed priceless musical treasures. 
The orchestra itself is about 9 in. below the level 
of the stalls, so as not to interfere with the view 
of those sitting in the front rows. It should be 
constructed like @ huge box, giving thereby ® 
greater fulness of sound. We all know bow 
mach louder the sound of a musical-box is when 
placed upon a box than on some solid non- 
vibrating substance. 
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ages to the theatre, 
the Alexandra is placed below 
mezzanine floor. It was here J had the 


placed on a level with the stage, it would 
Se ee ee 
in its present position, in getting out the large 
pieces of framework that are so constantly bein 
eee department : 
The property is perhaps as impor- 
tant as any, and requires more room than avy 
other, both for storage and making. I may ex- 
plain that the term properties implies everything 
movable on a stage, not scenery, from an elephant 
to an inkstand. These aceumulate very fast. 
Some of them are very costly, so that there 
should be sufficient room to store them carefully 
away. There should also be a small room near 
to the prompter, so that the properties required 
for the night’s may be close at 
hand. There is a want in the Alexandra of a 


most 

room, with a good light. If it could have been 
bave 

Ity 


furnished as elegantly as in a private house, 
special attention should be paid to this. A well- 
lighted room of ample size is all necessary for 
the making of properties. The position of this 
is not of great importance, care being taken to 
have an ample from it to the stage, to 
allow for the moving of bulky articles, such as 
the elephant before alluded to. You wiil see 
er I have placed ney room behind the gallery, 
where there happened to be the greatest s : 
it ig well lighted from above. ete 

_ The gas arrangements for the stage are very 
important: the ordinary method adopted is 
perha the best, by means of borders, 
wiog-lights, and float or foot lights. The 
latter in the Alexandra is somewhat novel, 
which I devised, and Messrs, Defries carried 
out and patented. This is a section of it. A 
channel behind the burners leads into a flue 


coloured glasses, worked by a lever from the 
prompter’s box, as the effects may be required. 
The top of the burner is on a level with the 


so that the view is slightly impeded, and 
Sci ne pint’ @f the tices oot Gis’ biker oo tae 
flame be seen, Each particular border or wing 
light can be lowered or raised at pleasure, or the 
front two of either can be governed by one tap, 
or the whole of either can be regulated also by 
one tap, or the whole together are again under 
the command of one tap. 

Besides the gas lighting, it is now very im- 
i abe tee an Me eer etre “ 

ight. the 

meters are placed in thie dellab below thottoas, 
perhaps as convenient a place as could be found. 
Supply pipes for the two are laid in the 
india-rabber 


and heating will next occupy our attention. The 
Alexandra is heated by hot air. I adopted this 
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cu 
flo towards the sunlight (as there is 
ically no outlet in that direction), it must 
towards those which are provided at the 
of the tiers: thus all conflicting currents 
and the ventilation is sustained and 
maintained in one direction. I may here remark 
that the result has been very satisfactory. 
Great care should be taken to allow for an 
ample supply of water, and a proper system of 
stand-pipes ia case of fire. The ordinary system 
adopted is as perfect as any I know. As many 
tarncocks as possible should be provided with 
hose ready attached. In a theatre it ie not diffi- 


fii 


rooms | cult to extinguish a fire iftaken in time. There 


are more narrow escapes in theatres than the 
public are usually aware of. A prevalent idea 
exists that scenery is very inflammable. Such is 
not the case. The paint used—distemper—is 
not easily combustible. I have tested a piece of 
canvas covered with paint, and it is very diffi- 
cult to burn, impossible to set in a flame : it will 
smoulder. What makes a theatre so liable to 
fire is the quantity of wood, not only on the 
stage, but throughout the house; that on the 
stage could scarcely be better disposed for catch- 





ing fire, with ite light scantlings and air spaces 
between. As water is now abundantly used in 
scenic effects, it is well to provide a large cistern 
for an ample immediate supply, and to lay, as I 
have done at the Alexandra, a drain, with an 
eye in the centre of the stage to carry away the 
waste water. 

I have alluded to the difficult question of 
acoustics; fortunately the general form of a 
theatre is most favourable to the conveying of 
sound. It is said that there should be as little 
raised decoration as possible, so as to allow a 
free surface for the passage of sound, and to 
this the perfection of the acoustic properties of 
Her Majesty’s late Theatre was in a great 
measure attributed. I am doubtful whether this 
was the cause, as the whole of the boxes,—and 


curtains, the worst conductor of sound, and quite 
sufficient to counteract the good effects of the 
level surfaces of painted ornament, which, by 
the way, were painted on canvas, a non-con- 
ducting medium. I attribute its perfection 
its form, and the boxes and fi made 

wood ; and this accounts for the great rapidity 
with which it wae gutted by the fire. 

I am strongly in favour of raised decorations. 
In my opinion no similarly ri 
attained by any painting, however good. And if 
the painting be not of a very first-class atyle, 
which is most difficult to obtain, and if obtained 
very expensive, it has a tawdry effect, and re- 
sembles ordinary paper - hanging 
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proved that I was correct. 
I cannot here resist the temptation of gi 
you an extract from the Times of October 22nd, 
1867. It appears that Mr. Oxenford, the Times’ 
theatrical critic, had paid a visit tothe American 
theatres, and written various notices on them. 
The following extract was written on his return, 
and is dated from Liverpool :—“ Having now 
ed my tour of the New York theatres 


F 


with ees eee it. 


Astley’s, in its present condition, and the small 
house at Highbury Barn. But a far better imi- 
tation, one indeed that exceeds the originals, is 
the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, in which the 
lightness of the American house is qualified by 
gorgeous ‘ appointments ’ scarcely to be matched 
anywhere.” 

I may here remark that I have never been to 
America, nor have I ever seen any drawing of 
an American theatre. 











STAINED GLASS WITH REFERENCE TO 
MODERN ART. 


At the Lendon Institution some very agree- 
able conversazioni are being held, whereat papers 
are read and many interesting matters exhibited. 
At one of the gatherings, on the 15th ult., Mr. 
H. Holiday lectured “On Stained Glass zsthe- 
tically considered with reference to Modern Art.” 
The lecturer dwelt strongly on the necessity 
of taking into consideration the exigencies of the 
materials dealt with in art; hence stained glass 
was not to be made to look like mosaic work or 
an oil painting. After describing the miserable 
condition of the art of glass-painting in this 
country, Mr. Holiday pointed to the improve- 
mente that had been effected through Mr. 
Winston, Messrs. Powell & Co., and Mr. Burne 
Jones. Speaking of what is atill done, he con- 
tinued :— 

Some of the leading stained-glass firms possess 
among their members artista of considerable 
ability, who use every effort to keep the work 
executed under their superintendence up to a 
good standard; but the difficulty of avoiding 
mannerisms where a large quantity of work is 





the most fitting conclusion to my short series of 
letters will, I think, be an enumeration of the 


repetition, or even of self-correction, if this letter 


be 

1. With the exception of the Bowry, New 
York theatres, considered as edifices, farnish 
models which the London architect would do 


constantly being produced appears to be 
enormous. Many houses, I fear, act on this 
painfally commercial principle; they have no 
jection to produce good work; they would 
rather do so if their clients will pay for it: it 
would be more to their credit; but if a window 
is asked for which must be , they do not 
represent to their customer that if it be cheap it 
must also be of modest pretensions; that he 
must be content with a single subject or figure 
in the centre, and must allow the upper and 
lower parts to be filled with white glass, treated 
in a simple and inexpensive manner. They 
know their customer well; when he asks for a 
cheap window, he does not want to forego any- 
thiog but quality: he will have the space filled 
with subjects and colours, and cares nothing 
whether one or the other be artistic. 

To insist that they will only do good work, 
and that if he wishes to give less money he 
must have less of it, might risk the loss of their 
customer : so they reject this unbusiness-jike and 
Quixotic course of action, and proceed to execute 
a window marvellously cheap and marveliously 
hideous. Such firms, when they receive au 
important order, with instructions that no ex- 
pense is to be spared, place the designs in the 
hands of a professional artist, employ their most 
able glass-painters in the execution of the work, 
and allow none but the best glass to be used. 

In works of secondary importance, but where 
they desire to do themselves credit, the design 
will be given toa draughtsman engaged on the 
premises, who, having a facility in sketching a 
subject, has been educated to produce more or 
less successful imitations of the early styles ; 
and as much is avoided by this means, 
probably the firm can afford good glass, and the 


violently offensive. 
Bat in the many cases where cheapness is the 
only condition insisted on, the cartoon will be 
produced by some lad apprenticed to the trade 
of drawing distorted limbs, whose ideas about 
art are on a par with those of the average 
crossing , and the dreadful thing which 
he calls his cartoon is made still more terrible 
in the process of execution by the employment 
of all the coarsest and oradest colours kept in 
stock. Not only is this system common, bat I 
doubt not that those who _ — —— 
that are honestly doing their in 
Savana to which it has pleased God to call 
them. Probably any effort to show such men 
thatthe deliberate production of bad art, know- 
ing it to be bad, is immoral, would be simply 
thrown away. They would consider it quite 
sufficient to urge that, if their clients liked it, 
and were willing to pay for it, how could it be 
dishonest to supply them with it? 





result is a window wholly uninteresting, but not 
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Centre light, and is at once carried off, and thus | well to imitate, as they are light, commodious, 
a ed as to allow nearly the whole of 
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facturing the kind of window which I last de- 
scribed. “ Bat these,” you will say, “ are surely 
employed only on obscure churches in provincial 
towns?” Not at all; it is in our cathedrals that 
you must look for their productions. Some of 
the largest windows in Westminster Abbey are 
of this kind. They abound, also, in fashionable 
churches, and will abound so long as the public 
cannot discern between good work and bad. 
This being the case, it is not surprising 
many persons, whose common sense enables 
them to see the folly of filling a window with 
caricatures of archaic drawing, should be carried 
away by the contrasts ted by the Munich 
glass. There they find excellent drawing, and 
the colour, though not fine, is not so offensive as 
that of most of the glass produced here. 
Probably those who have been concerned in 
filling some of the windows of St. Paul’s with 
Munich giass felt in this way; and one of the 
lamentable results of the reckless production of 
worthless art here is, that in fiying from one 
error there seems a strong likelihood that many 
people will only ran into another. Seeing that 
cheap windows designed here by young appren- 
tices are worthless, and that, by spending large 
gums of money in securing the services of the 
first artista in Munich, something much better 
can be obtained, they naturally adopt the latter 


course, where good work is wanted and funds | 


are abundant,—natarally, that is, if there is no 
other eourse open; but they seem to forget that 
another course may be open; that perhaps, if 
designs by our best artists were compared with 
those by the Munich apprentices, the difference 
might be in our favour. Unfortunately, the 
attractions of Munich glass are too apparent. 
When taste has once been vitiated, it is much 
easier to accept a fallacy than a truth ; and it is 
this very vice in the style, this fatal hankering 
after the effects of an oil-painting, which destroys 
the vitality of the Munich school, and renders 
their progress to anything good impossible ; it 
is this very error which causes it to be so 
popular with persons of imperfect artistic eda- 
cation. 

I have hitherto only spoken of the qualities to 
be sought after or avoided in dealing with 
various materials, and have endeavoured to 
establish the principle that all art is radically 
bad in which the exigencies of the material are 
not recognised, and in which the beauties of the 
material are neglected ; also that that can hardly 
be considered as art which is not produced by 
artiste,—at least, where the drawing of the figure 
is concerned, though I should use the word artist 
in the most liberal sense, to include all who pro- 
duce works of beauty. But we now come to 
another branch of our inquiry,—the mode in 
which the figure may be treated in arts where a 
limitation arises from the nature of the material. 
If we cannot produce the almost unlimited 
effects of oil painting, if we consider our first 
inquiry as to whether an art should be influenced 
by the material with which it deals to be 
answered in the affirmative, and having settled 
this point, we consult early art as to the kind 
and degree of imitation which is admissible, a 
variety of answers appear, and we find ourselves 
perplexed by the vexed question of styles. In 
order to make the present difficulty understood, 


- I must briefly review the changes of style which 


have taken place in stained glass. .... Having, 
then, various styles to study and choose from, 
which shall we adopt, admitting them all to be 
good? Ifyou ask this question of most persons 
who have the management of stained-glass 
works, they will tell you the answer is obvious. 
Your style must depend on your architecture : if 
you are working in a church built in the thir- 
teenth century, or in a modern church in the 
same style, your glass must be like that of the 
thirteenth century. If your building is later, 
your glass must be later ; no rule can be simpler. 
oe let ae consider again: the fourteenth- 
century grew naturally and ually out 
of that which preceded it. Ye ‘hic oes the. case 
when the transition was complete, all artists of 
the later period worked in harmony; so that 
those who study these things can tell at a glance 
within a few years when any particular window 
was made. This would certainly be admitted. 
A fourteenth-century artist, then, always worked 
in the style of his own age, wherever his window 
was to be fixed. “Certainly.” And did not, 
and probably could not, design in the manner of 
an artist of the preceding century. “No.” 
Still less could a fifteenth-century artist have 
forced himself into the style of 200 years earlier. 
“Doubtless.” Then how can you ask a nine. 
teenth-century artist to take up at will all three 


styles? The answer is most likely a shrug of 
the shoulders, and “ What would you do? 
Thus the difficulty is always shirked, not faced, 
and men are wasting their time tracing the par- 
ticular lines and of the early glass, not 
for their beanty, but in order to be able to 
imitate the glass of any at will. 

Once more let me say it. We cannot put on 
thirteenth sentimentas we doa morning 


that | coat, and change it for that of a later age as we 


change our dress for dinner. The styles when 
they existed were the spontaaeous growth of the 
ages, and were fraught with intense meaning ; 
let us not degrade ourselves by caricaturing 
Their drawing is not natural to us; their ideas 
are not ours; that which is impressive in them 
would be foolish in us. When a Medizval artist 
drew the Creator standing upon the earth plant- 
ing the sun and moon in the heavens, one with 
each hand, the conception was colossal. But we 
cannot do this now. Oar heads are fall of dia- 
grams of the solar system, and we should feel that 
the Creator must have one arm nearly 400 times 
longer than the other to place them at their 
respective distances from the earth. When our 
astronomers are calculating how many years 
light takes to reach us from the fixed stars, 
we cannot, with Virgil, talk of the waves in a 
great storm leaving the stars dripping: it is too 
much even for hyperbole. Our work is to dis- 
cover that which is truest and best in our age, 
to cultivate and perfect this, and to give free 
expression to it in our works. Weshould neglect 
no lesson which can be learnt from the art of 
past ages. Every method of developing the 
beauty of a material which they discovered 
should be thankfully accepted as their legacy to 
us, but above all, we must remember their most 
important lesson, and that is never to destroy 
the vitality of our art by aping the peculiarities 
of ages to which we do not belong. By this means 
only will the work of the nineteenth century 
ever command the respect of fatare ages which 
that of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries obtains from us. 








NEW STABLES FOR H.H. THE VICEROY 
OF EGYPT. 


THE new stables now in course of erection for 
the Viceroy of Egypt, at Oairo, and which are, 
we understand, to be carried out in great style, 
are at the present moment a subject of interest 
to English manufacturers; and we have had our 
attention directed to the stable fittings expreesly 
designed and manufactured by Mr. James Barton, 
of Oxford-street, London, from dimensions and 
instructions received from the Daira of H.K. the 
Khédive, and which samples have recently, at 
Alexandria, received the personal inspection and 
approval of His Highness. 

The first noticeable feature in the design 
under consideration is the increased dimensions 
substituted for the sizes ordinarily used by 
English architects; and the divisions of the 
loose boxes have, in consequence, required the 
introduction of an intermediate iron post, to give 
additional strength and support. This post has 
been made of an oval shape, to prevent the 
possibility of injury occurring to the horse from 
@ projection inside of the looge box, an objection 
which might have been raised to the introduc- 
tion of the ordinary circular post uuder the same 
conditions. The stall and loose-box posts are of 
a bold and handsome pattern, with ornamental 
circular caps, decorated with the “star and 
crescent.” The upper portion of the divisions 
consists of a ventilating ornamented open-work 
pavel, a combination of ht and cast iron; 
and the lower portion, instead of the usual wood 
stall-boarding, is composed of wrought-iron 
plates, hammered perfectly true and straight by 
steam power, and, at the perpendicular joints, 
strengthened and fixed by means of wrought- 
iron double. ed standards between the 
middle rails and cills of divisions. The loose- 
box doors are made to match, and, thongh of 
considerable size, are so hung to the supporting 
post as to be opened and shut as easily as an 
ordinary wooden door. 

The walls over the mangers at the head of the 
stalls are lined, up to the height of the top of the 
divisions, with prepared enamelled iron plates, in 
blue and pink enamel, and bordered with an 
ornamental design. The joints are covered with 
wrought-iron upright standards, enamelled, of 
the same tint as the plate it supports, and a 





moulded.iron top-raiJ, fixed horizontally at the 


them, it must all be false and hollow if we do. |i 





of fi finish. Above 
oak sthap ton aemajaciioeh by a oot 
brass ? and an 


with 
enamelled , decorated in colour with the 
star and crescent and the order of the Medjidie, 
receives @ wrought-iron enamelled, with 
the names of the horses, names having been. 
furnished from . 
The walls of and loose boxes are lined, 


the increased facility of washing and cleansing, 
and, from the non-absorbent properties of iron, 
the consequent prevention of malaria and infec. 
tion, and the great desideratum of permanent 
durability. Theenamelled manger-fittings have 
been prepared from entirely new patterns, with 
improved top-plates, and are fixed to the iron 
divisions and wall-linings of stalls and boxes, in 
a simple, but most efficient manner. Mr. James 
Barton has already supplied stable-fittings for 
170 horses. 








ENLARGEMENT OF THE GLASGOW 
POST OFFICE. 


Tue Government has purchased the centre 
block of buildings whose py Povens George- 
square, between Frederick and over streets. 
The purchase-money, we understand, is about 
30,0001. The concentration of the telegraphic 
business, the late increase of the postal duties, 
and other contemplated measures, necessitate 


George- ~ since its late improvement 
square, improv . 
offers a very good ity for architectural 


display ; and now that such a chance occurs, we 
hope the occasion will not be allowed to pass by 
of rendering the new buildings worthy of their 
excellent site. uare, on the score of 
convenience, can be hardly objected to, The 
position is central, and within a short distance 
of the most populous thoroughfares and railway 
termini. It would, perhaps, be too much to 
expect that the guild of architecture will 
have more reason to rejoice at reconstruc- 
be in George-square than in St. Martin’s-le- 
rand, 








THE “KING LUD,” LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


It is satifactory to observe that a start has at 
covering the land, so long 
arringdon- 


ving present 
shows the first building, which has been 
on that 2 in = 
which is at Ludgate-hi 
has been named Ludgate-circus. The building is 
intended to be used as a tavern, and has received 
the appropriate name of “ King Lud.” Its area 
is very circumscribed, except on the 
floor, where advantage has been taken of an 
adjacent railway arch, which has been utilised 
for the purposes of business. _" 


short return next Ludgate-hill, are built entirely 
of Portland atone, up to the two-pair level, and 
above that of Portland stone and white Suffolk 
bricks. The attic contains five bold 
dormers, with circular heads, surmounted with 
gilt wrought-iron finials, supplied Messrs. 


gird 

Messrs. Phillips, of the Coal Exchange; the 
polished granite was provided by Messrs. Man- 
nelle; and the carving was executed by Messrs. 
Bell & Almond. The whole has been carried 
out at a cost of about 5,000/., by Mr. Elkington, 
of St. Peter’s-road, Kingsland, from the designs, 
and under the superintendence of Mr. Lewis H. 
Isaacs, of Verulam-buildings, Gray’s-inn. 
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THE “KING LUD,” LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON. Mz, Lewis H. Isaacs, Ancurrecr. 
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THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES, 


“* Your Majesty will hear with that results 
have justified the ori, estimate of the cost of the build- 
ing, and that, aided by the liberal assistance of your Exhi- 
bition Commissioners, the corporation will commence its 


The Queen, in her written reply, says :— 
“In thi 
pnere ty tinonige th pnarony, spr ile ie 
vo untary a 


the interval through a phase of doubt and dis- 
quiet. It must be borne in mind that on the 

to which we refer, al the greater 
partof the internal timber wasremoved, 


support the roof during the process of fixing, was 
still in place. In fact, in the very centre of this 
stack was a platform, on to which her Majesty 
was conducted; and this was the very best 
position for hearing in the entire amphitheatre. 
As this stack was removed, the glazing of the 
roof was carried on, so that when, at about the 
same period, the shell of the building was com- 
plete, as to ite ceiling, and was emptied of the 
scaffold, it was not easy to say how much of any 
change in the acoustic 

was due to either circumstance. §o it was, 
however, that at that time a very unpleasant 
echo became ible. This echo varied in 
different parts of the building ; it also varied, in 


as had their mouths facing directly upwards 
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‘ Iding adorned by the terra-cotta frieze. 
Lighted from above, ve commanding a view of 


the entire amphitheatre, through an arcade, 


















this is suited and intended for the dis- 
play of pictures. The opportunity for a leisurely 
promenade, brilliantly iliaminated, adorned with 
chosen works of art, and within hearing of fine 
orchestral ‘music, is such as is nowhere else 
afforded. When concert or festival fills the hall, 
or when scientific meetings occupy the apart- 
mente suitable for the purpose, the advantage of 
such a noble cloister will be most palpable. It 
is likely to be, in such times, crowded with 
yee sm It will enable us to blend the 
reedom an open-air promenade with the 
shel'er demanded by our variable climate. 

The organ has been proceeded with at a rate 
that is surprising, although it is as yet visibly 
far from complete. We did not observe, during 
the performance, any attempt to touch the pedal 
organ. The design of the case of the instrument 
cannot yet be jadged of. The player sits before 


success.” | @ sort of niche far below the apparent rows of 


pipes. Of these some of the principal are 
immense tubes, that would serve for the fannels 
of a first-class steamer. There are five distinct 
organs, played by four manual claviers and one 
set of pedals, and the entire number of pipes is 
more than six thousand. There are some stops 
which have never before been constructed. 
The wind is raised by a twenty-one horse 
power steam-engine, and there are three 


-|sets of wind-chests, each containing air at 
mechanical 


a different pressure, so that the 

means of modulating sound placed at the com- 
mand of the organists are most complete. The 
visible organ, large as it is, is only a portion of 
this gigantic and fivefoldinstrament. There are 
several rooms filled with the different portions 
of the apparatus, the swell-organ alone occupy- 
ing @ room to iteelf. The boilers and engineering 
arrangements are below. In fact, the pipes form 
almost the least part of this magnificent work of 
Mr. Willis, the invisible and subsidiary arrange- 
ments being on so unusual a scale. 

It is noticeable that the building iteelf is 
directly the counterpart of the organ in this 
characteristic. The visibility of every portion of 
the great structure is one of its most remarkable 
features. It contrasts in this respect with such 
a building as an opera-house, such as Covent- 

n. The enormous works of that edifice, of 
which the public are entirely unconscious, occupy 
to the fall as many cubic feet as do the visible 
portions of theatre and of stage. You may lose 
yourself in a labyrinth of rooms, stairs, and pas- 
sages, without ever reaching the portion of the 
building destined to contain the audience, or to 
exhibit the performance. In the combination of 
the two requisite forms of the horse-shoe, or the 
ellipse, for the former, and of the parallelogram 
for the latter, there lies great difficulty,—all 
sorts of odd corners are thus created; and 
although they may be all turned to good account, 
they cause perplexity to the visitor. In the 
great amphitheatre at Sonth Kensington the 
plan is at once intelligible. The sufficiency of 


FOUNTAIN FOR THE THAMES 
EMBANKMENT. 


Tue designs for an Ornamental Fountain for 
the Victoria Embankment submitted to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works are about thirty- 
five in number, and for the most part very in- 
different in merit ; the majority of them, indeed, 
are simply contemptible. Of pictorial designs for 
fountains involving scul , it may almost be 
said, as of forms of ernment, “ Whate’er 
is best administered is best,” so much depends 
on the manner in which they will be carried 
out. Amongst the designs at Spring Gardens 
which, for one reason or another, should be 
looked at, we may name in the order in which 
we fell in with them those marked “ Undine,” 
“ Aquarius” (the one with rock-work), “ Spes,” 
“ Time tries All,” “ Natura,” “ Ego,” “ Faire ce 
que peut, &c.,” and “ Architect.” 








FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue theatre of the London University, Bar- 
lington Gardens, was filled with the students and 
their friends on Saturday last, when Lord Elcho, 
with his accustomed geniality and tact, presented 
the prizes to the successful candidates,—a long 
list. Mr. Valpy read a report from the com- 
mittee, showing the progress of the school. 
The school is now free from all debt; the current 
expenses being met by the annual receipts. As, 

, there is no endowment, no provision is 
secured for needfal repairs to the school build- 
ings, and repair or renewal of farniture and ap- 
parataus; and there are no means available for 
the purchase of casts or other art examples 
which from time to time are ; the com- 
mittee appealed to those who acknowledge the 











stairs and galleries to interior was fairly tested, 
on the occasion of the Queen’s visit. As far as 
we have yet seen, readiness of exit—that most 
vital point in a building in which 8,000 
people may be accommodated—has been daly 
provided for. 

Following the traditions of the architects of 
Imperial Rome, the builders of the South Ken- 
sington Amphitheatre have had a difficulty to 
meet unknown beneath the calm summer skies 
of Italy. The English climate demanded a roof. 
Oar improvements in the manufacture of iron 
and of glass within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury have enabled the architect to do that which 
all the power of Augustus would have been un 
able to accomplish. A new difficulty sprang up 
from this very triumph of mechanics. T 
genius of music famed and fretted, and struck 
angrily against the enormous skylight. Colonel 
Scott has been equal to the occasion, and has 
bound the recalcitrant echo in a transparent 
web. 








en ties This i ape ite 
logical Society.— eC 
annual series of excursions last week, by visiting 
the Sheffield Parish Church. The Shrewsbury 


ject of interest. In the vestry ’ 
somewhat surprised to find the parish register 


the | kept in an ordinary wooden cupboard, and sub- 


ject to all the risks of fire,—an arrangement that 
is, at the least, risky, and which might prove 
disastrous. The tower alone shows traces of 
really ancient work. 


he | not the case.* 


benefit of such an institution, and have the 
means, to add their names to the list of annua} 


subscribers. 

The prize of 51. offered by Sir Stafford North- 
cote for the best essay on the use of flowers and 
plants in ornament, historically treated, was 
awarded to Miss Eliza Toulmin Smith. 

Prizes offered by the Science and Art Depart- 
ment for original designs for fans were gained 
by Miss Anne Elizabeth Hopkinson and Miss 
Alice Locke, with honourable mention to Miss 
Ellen J. Hancock. 

Medals and prizes offered to those students 
whose works were successful in the National 
Competition were gained by the Misses 
Catherine Banks, Ellen Hancock, Charlotte 
James, Emily Selous, Alice Locke, Alice 
Blanche Ellis, Julia Pocock, Edith Boyle, and 
Mary Whiteman Webb. 

Third-grade art certificates, offered to those 
stadents whose works were accepted, and who 
had passed in all the subjects of the third-grade 
examination, were won by the Misses Emily 
Austin, Catherine Banks, Eleanor Manly, Mrs. 
Eliza Molyneux, and Miss Sarah McGregor. 

The Queen’s gold medal was awarded to Miss 
Emily Selous. 

The chairman made an interesting address, 
and shorter addresses were made by Professor 
Westmacott, Mr. Alderman Gibbons, Mr. Godwin, 
Mr. Barchett, and Professor Donaldson. One or 
two points in Lord Elcho’s speech we reserve for 
comment on another occasion. 





S1z,—Will you do me the favour of inserting 
a few lines in the Builder to correct a remark 
made by one of the speakers, who said that 
Miss Pocock was resting on her laurels since she 
took the Queen’s Gold Medal last year, which is 
Miss Pocock won the Queen’s 
Gold Medal last year for a chalk drawing from 
the antique, and she is now competing in 4 
higher stage for national silver and gold medals. 

Another speaker suggested that our advan-ed 
stadents should seek to exhibit in the different 
exhibitions. They do so. 

The fullowing are the names of some of those 
who have already exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, Crystal Palace, the Dudley Gallery, 
and the Female Artists’ :— : 

Alice Elfrida Manly, Charlotte James, Julia 
Pocock, Mary Whiteman Webb, Sarah MacGregor, 
Catherine Banks, and others. 

Both Charlotte James and Julia Pocock were 
commended by the press for their works exhibited 


this year at the “ Female Artists’.” 
Louisa GANN. 





© The speaker was misunderstood ; but itis unnecessary 
to explain, 
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JOTTINGS IN THE GALLERIES OF THE | Procured, so as to give the true tint, the imita- that the little ones will always predominate, and 


EXHIBITION. 


A strott through the as yet unarranged 
= of the International Exhibition at 
th Kensington furnishes matter for congra- 
talation to those who are interested in English 


pottery. It is as yet, of course, too early to jolt 


attempt anything like an exhaustive 
of even the best of the exhibits. By the 15th of 
April, it is expected, the galleries will be in a 
state to allow the reporters to go to work—that 
is to say, the gentlemen invited to draw up the 
official reports. In the meantime, jottings are of 
interest. The first ceramic articles that catch 
the eye are the bold and handsome productions 
of John Adams, of Victoria Works, Hanley, a 
sort of reprodaction of the patterns and colours 
of Wedgwood, on a larger scale, and in what 
must be called a coarser texture. Not that we 
mean to speak disrespectfully of a very good 
style of work; yet it is to old Wedgwood what 
stone is to marble. 

Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, with the old 
stamp of Etruria, seem to be the most 
voluminous contributors. Pottery of almost 


metheus, devoured by the eagle, is on the top, 
while the handles are formed of bound and im- 
prisoned giants. The treatment is very bold 
and successful. The oviform part of the vase 
is painted in camaiew. Mesers. Battam & Sons 
contribute some lovely-painted vases. One 
which is adorned with a dance of Capids espe- 
cially claims admiration. Their ewers, in imita- 





every kind bears their name. There are speci- 
mens in which the tender blue of the old ware is 
very justly reproduced. Ochers are of a delicate | 
gage green. One very elegant vase is of pure 
white, with green arabesques and white medal- 
lions on a chocolate ground. The black basalt 
ware is represented by some noble specimens. | 
The well-known buste of Milton and of Shaks- | 
peare have the stamp of old Wedgwood. There 
are two round plaques containing the dancing 
figures from Pompeii, so well known to collectors. | 
A very elegant pair of lamps, of Greek pattern, 
with seated figures forming the handles, are also 
produced in black basalt. Perhaps the most 
effective specimens of the entire series are a 
pair of candelabra, formed of little satyrlets, 
running and carrying swans. The life and go 
of the figures are admirable. Messrs. Wedg- 
wood’s productions are by no means confined to 
the species of ware known by the name of their 
celebrated ancestor. Some modern majolica, 
from Etruria, is painted with great force and 
delicacy, and gives promise of a school not to be 
despised by the masters of Urbino. Again we 
have vases imitating the mottling of granite and 
of serpentine; copies, we take it, of a Chinese 
make. Statuettes in biscuit are also contributed 
by Etruria, and the display is altogether worthy 
of that famous establishment. 

Of other English manufacturers we must 
mention the names rather in the order of casual 
local arrangement than in that of merit. In 
fact, the apportionment of prizes, if any had 
been proposed, would have been a task of extra- 
ordinary difficulty. Messrs. Copeland exhibit 
painted and gilded vases of great magnificence, 
and a case of statuettes, in biscuit or Parian 
ware. They have also fine specimens of majo- 
lica, or rather Palissy ware. There is a tazza 
formed of a shell-like cup, supported by two 
romping Cupids, that will be admired. The 
reproductions of Sévres and Limoges ware by the 
Worcester Royal Porcelain Works are also of high 
merit. There are two large vases, with narrow, 
fiat cylindrical centres, cut away to form the stem 
and neck, and adorned by groups in camaieu, 
representing the oath taken by Harold on the 
relics, and the fight on the field of Hastings, 
that merit much praise. The subjects are from 
“The Norman Conquest,” published by the 
Art Union of London. The sage-green ware, 
with low relief in white enamel, as delicate as 
the French céladon, but with a character of its 
own, must also be noticed. There is an oblong 
vase of painted ware, the bandles of which are 
formed of two gilded terminal figures, that area 
great triumph of the potter. 

Mesers. Minton send a large assortment of 
vases, jardiniéres, flower-pots, and ornamental 
ware, for the greenhouse and for the garden. The 
full rich colours attained by these manufacturers 
are especially fine; and the effect producible by 
the use of their pottery in relieving the mono- 
tony of the row of flower-pots will be welcome 
to all who have a passion for ornamental 
gardening. The pure turquoise hue of some of 
their smaller vases is as remarkable as the deep 
blues, greens, and browns of their larger works. 
For tiles, of course, they are famous. There 
are also some superb tazzas by these manufac- 
turers. We must further cal! attention to a 
very creditable reproduction of a Henri Deus 
candlestick, by Messrs. Minton. The material 
used for the reception of the inlay is too pure a 


tion of Limoges work, are also excellent. Mesers. 
Kerr & Son have a case of the iridescent 
china which was first produced from the 
Belleck clay, containing some very graceful spe- 
cimens. They also show the unique form of a 
tinted Venus, a figure that instantly attracts the 
eye. The pronounced colour of the cheeks and 
lips will probably be adjadged a mistake; but 
the soft, tender, flesh tint of the whole figare (it 
is a miniature of the famous crouching Venus 
of the Capitol) is very attractive. 

Among the specimens of Eoglish manufacture 
are to be seen several of foreign origin. A pair 
of fine blue Japanese jars, with plaques of gold 
and red lacquer inserted, are exhibited by J. C. 
Parr, of Derby. Messrs. Hant & Roskel send 
a large and carious Chinese incense-burner, of 
cloisonné enamel on copper, with dragon handles 
and elephant-like legs. There is a case of vases 
and water-jars, which we took to be Buen Retiro 
ware, but which are stated to come from Egypt, 
with a large assortment of stoneware and terra- 
cotta. Outside, under the arcade, the mag- 
nificent pipes, and crucibles, and plaques of 
Messrs. Doulton & Watt, of the Lambeth Works, 
stand sentries over the whole ceramic series, and 
show that the art of the potter may emulate, in 
size, in hardness, and almost in strength, that 
of the worker in cast-iron. Our advance in 
earthenware manufacture since 1851 has been 
made with gigantic strides. 











“THE LITTLE ONES.” 


Srr,—In reference to a letter in a late issue, 
“Give the Little Ones a Chance,” might I, 
as a very little one indeed, venture to say 
few little words? How many straggling ones 
there are of us who would only be too glad to 
“catch the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s 
table,” is known to you, sir, perhaps better than 
to any one, and how many heart-sick trials, wait- 
ing with hope deferred, there are endured in com- 
petitions and other “ legitimate” means used 
to work up a. practice, few know, and fewer 
care; still the fact, remains—and I imagine 
always will to a certain extent—that success 
commands success, and that the fact of a man 
having executed so many works will always, 
with the maltitude, be the best possible reason 
that he should execute so many more. The 
suggestion that “big men” should charge 10 
per cent., and the smaller ones 5 per cent. 
would, I fear, lead to some difficulty in prac- 
tice; but I hold that the sy of an un- 
known man charging equally to the emi- 
nent is wrong in principle. 1 consider the fairest 
way would be to sink the’question of per centage 
altogether. Let an ‘architect be paid a certain 
sum for his work, and the clever man will soon 
find that he can charge best prices doing the 
best work; while employers who might be con- 
tent with mediocre achievements, would be 
charged moderate prices. In other i 
it is 80; the young barrister with his first brief 
does not expect to command the fees of the 
great Serjeant Buzfoz; the young medical 
stadent setting up in a “ rising locality” cannot 
charge his guineas so frequently as the famous 
physician, although in both cases the little ones 
may be equally clever with the great, and in 
time be considered 80 by general opinion. Why, 
therefore, should not our profession be the same ? 
Fulfilling the trade axiom, “That an article is 





white; but if the actual oiron clay had been 


worth just what it will fetch,” we must remember 


. | we heartily 


that there can be bat avery few “ big men” 
rise up amongst us who ought in fairness to 
rewards, 





hope 
periences with architects of great name. 

The rage that prevails for having down the 
great “Mr. Boss,” from London, to “ super- 
intend” works 200 miles away, is, I am to 
say, rampant in the West of England, as well ag 
in other quarters. 

It is not so very difficult for a leading man to 
take notes himself, in his fly-about-the-country 
life, of, we will say, a country churck, send 
down an employé to take the plan and section ; 
and then to contrive and get carried out a com. 
plete renovation ; or so mach as can be afforded, 
with the aid of a clerk of works at 21. 12s. 6d. 

week for some months. 

Still, as good and studious architects are to 
be found in country towns, who are thankfal and 
glad to give a great deal of time to a work of 
restoration, why depend on Mr. Boas’s clerk of 
works, a very corruptible person, no doubt, and 
with his own schemes on foot besides his 
employer's, or on hig assistants, who cannot 
secare the preservation of old details and fea- 
tures, or on the little attention, “ Mr. B.” him- 
self can give the work ? 

I have known importan 
this neighbourhood, where the great man had 


wrongly. Had a provincial architect made the 
blunder, what raps on the knuckles he would 
have had; but it would be high treason to breathe 
any blame, or find the least fault with “ Mr. 
B.:” so let us wish him success in his heroic 
career ! A West-Counrry ARCHITECT. 








CONCRETE v. BRICKWORK. 


Srm,—May I trespass upon your space, and 
through it upon the time of some of your cor- 
respondents to satisfy myself and a number of 
gentlemen as to which of the above materials 
are the most durable and for lining a 
Kentish Rag faced building of large dimensions 
and wide span? I have been looking t 
about fifty copies of the Builder, but have not 
found an article directly bearing upon the sub- 
ject of combining rag-stone and concrete. I 
have seen houses built with concrete in and 
round London, and have seen a combination of 
brickwork and concrete upon a small scale, but 
have never seen concrete walis faced with Kentish 
rag-stone, and am personally opposed to the 
mixture, not, however, altogether for that reason, 
bat because, in my opinion, the strength of the 
walls would be inadequate to the weight they 
would be required to carry, unless the facing 
were laid in ashlar courses, which would, in 
Kentish rag-stone, involve more extra labour 
than the extra cost of brickwork. Our architect 
recommends the concrete lining partly for 
economy’s sake, and partly for strength. We 
should save, perhaps, 1001. in the cost of the 
structure, but we should have a building, the 
walls of which were not properly united. The 
concrete would be composed of Portland cement; 
bat the facing stones would be bedded in mortar. 
Then, as to the proper ballast to be used for con- 
crete, clay abounds in this neighbourhood, and 
if burnt clay is of sufficient weight for concrete, 
the builders should generally avail themselves of 
its use, as it has to be taken out of the founda- 
tions and carted away. It seems to me, to make 
a strong wall of mixed materials, the facing- 
stone or brick should be of the same relative 
weight as the inside lining and the onteide. 
Perhaps a concrete wall faced with 4 in. ashlar 
of Bath stone would be as good and cheap as the 
proposed work. Concrete is said not to require 
a damp course, but I think otherwise. I prefer 
the footing foundation to be of lime concrete, and 
a Taylor's -course brick bedded upon that 
at least 6 in. to 9 in. below the bottom of the 
ground floor of joist; then commence the con- 
crete erection in cement. If we could build our 





tower of concrete it would doubtless be a great 


a a a a ae nee 
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saving; but the gentlemen of the committee 
for one moment sacrifice either 
crength oe Nee ean o aving Se 


during the erection ; but this was easi!y accounted 
for by the walle being built too quick, and not 
properly supported. The combination of the 
materials in question may have been discussed 
in your valuable journal, but I have not seen 
it; and as conerete is now coming into general 
use, not only in the suburbs, but in London, a 


little information the subject will be ser- 
viene 9 ee the writer and the 
committee of w: he is a member. 


. FF. Rowzey, 








BELLS FOR MASON’S ORPHANAGE, 
ERDINGTON. 


Tue firm of William Blews & Sons, of Bir- 
mingham, have cast a peal of bells for Mr. 
Mason’s Orphanage, at . These bells, 
five in number, are composed of Mason & Elking- 
ton’s pure =; copper, with a slight admix- 
ture of tin. The large bell, which weighs 9 cwt., 
will strike the hours; and the other four, 
respectively weighing 6 cwt., 5 cwt., 4 cwt., 
and 3 cwt., are intended to chime the quarters. 
The Orphanage clock, which regulates the peal 
of bells, and is now being constructed in the 
factory of Messrs. Gillett & Bland, of Croydon, 
Surrey, will have four dials, each 5 in 
diameter, three of which will be illuminated. 
The following inscriptions are on the 
peal of bells:—Hour bell, “I call upon the 





| being stained and varni 
tower and spire at the north-east angle, and of many gas 





orphans’ trustees to be faithful ;” four-quarter 
bell, “Josiah Mason, born February 23, 1795, | 
age 76, 1871;” three-quarter bell, “These five | 


deposit copper ;” two-quarter bell, “ 2 Timothy, | 


chap. 1, verse 27.” Messrs. Blews have in pro- | j,0i14; : iss 
. | building will be constructed on piling, in the 

gress a bel! of 25 owt. for the International | §froenth century style of timber erections, with 
| plastering between the wall framing; no stone | you will enable me to answer them correctly :— 


Exhibition of 1871; a peal of six bells for 
church-tower in Alloa, Scotland; and others. 








THE KING’S SCHOOL, SHERBORNE. 


Tue new buildings, which form a “ science 
and art department,” are just completed, from 
the designs of Messrs. Slater & Carpenter. They 
inciude lecture and class rooms, and masters’ 
rooms arranged in two stories, available not only 
for the school, but also for the town of Sher- 
borne. The buildimgs form the west side of a 
quadrangle, the north and east sides of which 
are the chapel and school-room, the fourth being 
open to the Abbey Close. The whole is there- 
fore arranged to group with the Abbey Charch, 
which stands close to the south end of the 
school. room. This school-room, with class- 
rooms utder, was originally the Abbey refectory, 
and has a magnificent open eleventh-century 
roof. Besides this, are many other buildings 
converted into studies, which were formerly the 
Abbey domestic buildings, and a fine Norman 
cloister ocoupies the whole of the space under 
the chapel. The style of the new buildings, 
therefore, follows the ancient local fifteenth. 
Century type, the detail of which is good. The 
dressings, windows, chimneys, &o., are in Ham 
Hill stone, and the walling generally of coursed 
local stone. The contract, about 1,5001., was 
taken by Mr. Thomas Farrall, of Sherborne. 

lt is intended before long to complete this new 
quadrangle by adding aisles and a tower to the 
on with various other important 

Works, 








“TENDERS THAT REQUIRE 
EXPLANATION.” 
SALE SEWERS, 
_ 51t,—In your remarks under the above heading, 
on Builder, you stated that “the same quan- 
were supplied to all one surveyor 
Mr. Joseph Cummins.” I beg 2 say that I was 
Saou surveyor who took out the er gage 
ow, a8 you consider yourself “ bound to 
for explauation of euch differences,” permit me 
pelle the person who sent in lowest 


onl, uder was so high, I think it possible the 
«Weebly we should be favoured wi would be, 
have already lost time enongh over the 


new Town-hall, Winsford, gee has been 
submitted by Mr. James Redford, of Manchester. 
bells are made of Mason and Elkington’s electro- | and Mr, J. A. Davenport, of Over. . 


job;” and were we to ask the “contractor” | to me questionable whether, through a series of 


who sent in the lowest tender to “ explain” wh 
his tender was so low, I imagine 4 


mate 

one clear day before the tenders were lodged, 
and even at that late hour he insisted upon 
“taking out the quantities himself,” notwith- 








PENDLETON UNITED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH COMPETITION. 


proper 
3 _ ye ye 4 made his appearance about | defects in the lime itself. 


years, it indurates to the same extent or ratio. 


Probably all, or nearly all, the failures arising 


from hydraulic limes may be traced to a want of 


treatment rather than to any inherent 
PLYMOUTH. 








RELICS OF THE OLD WATER MAIN. 
Dunine the present re-laying of a line of 


new metal pipes through Gracechurch-street, 
several trunks of stout elm, varying in length 
from 8 ft. to 10 ft., have been unearthed. 
They present an irregular form, exactly as they 
grew when living trees, the bark 
attached to man 


remaining 
Some of them 


f 


‘ f : - to 
Tus following architects were invited t©| of course they are thinned down at the other 


extremity to enable them 


— to 
Mesars. Clegg & Knowles, Ellis & Hinchcliffe, | inches into the bore of the other length of 
Popplewell, Price & Linklater, and Seddon, of | piping to which they were attached. The bore 
Manchester ; Messrs. Maxwell & Take, of Bury ; | does not even ran uniform in some of them, and 
ard 





varies in diameter from 6 in. to9 in. These old 
has been | trunks are in tolerable preservation, and are a 
will | curiosity to look at. They have evidently been 


be executed in red brick, with freestone dress- | jying undistarbed under the pavement of Grace- 
ings, the internal fittings and ere church-street since the first metal main was laid 


E 
i 


in the City. They have escaped the diggings 


and water companies, but they 


school-room, lecture-room, vestry, we at the | have been dug out at last, and are now lying, as 


provided | we write, stretched along the wooden pavements, 


for about 600 persons. The total cost, inclasive | which will shortly disappear, like themselves, 


of heating, lighting, fencing, walling, is called for ever. 


about 4, 








NEW TOWN-HALL, WINSFORD, 
CHESHIRE, 
A prsicn, which has been approved for the 











ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND THE 
STAMP ACT. 


Tue following correspondence will afford 


answer to several inquiries that have been 
addressed to us :— 


** London, March 18, 1871. 
Gentlemen, — The new Stamp Act exempts apprai 


; The intended site is a picturesque spot adjoin- ts or valuations made for, and for the information of, 
chap. 3, verse 15;” one-quarter bell, “James, ing the River Weaver = Winsford Bridge. The one party only, oad not being in any cusmner ebligatery ab 


earthquakes than a town in merrie England. 








“COLONEL SCOTT ON LIME AND 
CEMENTS.” 


S1e,—Those of your readers who are interested 
in the scientific investigation of the materials 


call attention to one or two 


those of the liassic formation), and the anoma- 
lies and failures that arise from using the same 
mode of treatment for these widely differing 
substances. 

In the usual specifications of our large works, 
where lias stone is specified to be barnt, it is 
usual to state that the stone must be “free from 
shale, and clean,” the shale being the marly 
clay above or below the bed of lias stone, and 


ween either by agreement or operation of law. 
As Editor of the Builder, I have received the following 


inquiries with reference to this, and shall feel obliged if 


Is it necessary for an architect to take out an appraiser's 


or brickwork, or other weighty material will be ,. or ai f enabling him Ioeall - 
used, as novel provision will be made to lift the pach sppratemotta or valations penrendeekaon 
Town-hall when necessity arises ; for, consequent | stamp 


uty? 
Again: "By contract between the building owner and 


=o the pumping up of brine (the staple COM> | builder the price of extra works is to be determined and 
modity of the district), the buildings in the | settied by the architect ; does such a stipulation render the 
neighbourhood gradually subside (with many costitant + gn epee to such prices so far obligatory 
rents and fissures) into the ground, reminding | *{*°°? ~ ~ ee: Sige a 
one more of a South American city subject to ee eee lecwek Late for the seamed indi 
by the contract ? 


ies as to require his valuation of the same 


Soliciting the favour of ‘ 
Hin lags I —— _ oo Gopwin. 
The Honourable Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue.” 
“ Inland Revenue, 
Somerset House, London, W.C. 
22nd March, 1871. 
Sir,—In reply to the inquiries contained in 


they use must read Colonel Scott’s very able 4 ‘ 

: : our letter of the 18th inst., I have to acquaint 
anes ile. greek Taperees, pe Po beypece Bo nian t> damene 40 required to enable an 
which I have observed, and which his lectures pe sages oe waged oy at ghee Pres 
have forcibly recalled ? I allude to the difference at § “re Pad a, ih Gheumrtiegeiet 
in composition of various hydraulic limes (chiefly s se + apr ‘acne seed hereby, is liable to 
stamp duty. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
Wa. Lomas, 
George Godwin, esq.” 








CAUSE AND EFFECT. 
In Dr. Whitmore’s last monthly report on the 


often adhering to it. At the same time, in using | health of the parish of St. Marylebone, he says, 
this lime for concrete to be made therewith, it is|in reference to small-pox, “I have reason to 


usnal to mix the hot ground lime with the sand believe that bad and defective sanitary condi- 
and shingle, and put it in its place at once. No tions have a decidedly prejadicial influence upon 


previous gauging or slaking with sand is allowed, 
so as for the lime to disintegrate. f 
Evidently this is an anomaly, as the lime 
made from the clean lias stone does not contain 
alumina and iron enough to set at one process, 
but requires to be slaked first. Thus this wrongly 
used lias frequently expands and heaves, to the 
injury of the whole work around it. In fact, it is 
lina cok isto toned By simply allowing the 
same lias to fret down with the damp 
sand for twenty-four hours before using, the con- 
crete becomes as hydraulic as Portland cement, 
with, perhaps, an even greater relative tendency 
to harden with the action of time and the ele- 
wx menting on the different limes, I have 
In experi on 
found that ine wacly bale, s0-0te 9 mere 
them with the stone, w carry so much 
sand as the atone-lime itself; and it has appeared 








Some of the worst cases sent into 


in which nuisances injurious to health constantly 
exist, and which no amount of sanitary super- 
vision can effectually remove, whilst on the other 
hand cases of a very mild type have come from 
houses in which the sanitary conditions were 
generally very good.” 
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The foundation of sanitary law is based upon 
that trite but unerring axiom, “ Prevention is 
better than cure.” We have preached these 
truths for half a lifetime; but prejudice, which 
is only another name for ignorance, 0 
incessant action on it that it may be overcome. 
When medical officers of health speak candidly 
and honestly, and fearlessly perform their duties, 
as some at t are doing, there exist 
strong hopes for the future of social and sanitary 
science. 








LEICESTER MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


Srx,—In reply to your correspondent, a ‘‘ Would-be 
Competitor,” pe me to say that the terms of the com- 
petition have been modified, and that an advertisement to 
that effect appeared in your issue of the 4th inst. : 

It is only due to the corporation of Leicester that it 
should be known how promptly they acquiesced in the 
alteration of some of the conditions, when their unusual 

cter was pointed out to the council by a few of our 
local architects. H. 8. 











“ THE CRITERION.” 


Srr,—In your notice of the competition fer Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond’s “Criterion,” last week, you speak of 
the fourth premium being awarded to Mr. A. Evers. As 
I was associated with him in the matter, it should have 
been Messrs, Evers & Mileham. May I ask you kindly 
to make this correction in your next number. 

Cuas. H. M. Mirena, 








TOUTING ARCHITECTS. 


Srz,—By book post I beg to forward a see lately 
received (“ What te Take, Keep, and Avoid’’), which fully 
exemplifies all that has before been said relative to the 


STAINED GLASS. 
Sutton Coldfield Church.—One of the four per- 


pendicular divisions of the north-east window of 


eeds the parish church has been filled with stained 


lass by public subscription, primarily to the 
cel ft the late Mr. T. Colmore, aie | second- 
arily as a memorial of Bishop Hacket. The pic- 
ture in the centre of the window represents Ezra 
rebuilding the Temple. Above is a coat of arms 
of Bishop Hacket, and beneath are the words, 
“The holy places made with hands are the 
figures of the true.” Bishop Hacket was the 
re-builder of Lichfield Cathedral, and the subject 
of the rebuilding of the Temple was considered 
the most appropriate. Another of the four divi- 
sions of the window was filled with stained glass 
some time back, as a two-fold memorial to the 
Rev. J. Packwood, a former curate of the church, 
and Bishop Vesey, who obtained the park for the 
inhabitants of Sutton. At the top of this divi- 
sion is Bishop Vesey’s armorial bearings, and 
underneath a representation of Joseph begging 
the land of Goschen from Pharaoh. The arms 





of Bishop Fleetwood and Bishop Arundel will be 
placed at the top of the other divisions of the 
window when they are filled. The new memorial 
portion has been executed by Messrs. Ballantine, 

Edinburgh, 

Harpurhey Church (Manchester).—A stained- 
glass window has been presented to the parishio- 
ners by the family of Mr. Frederick Andrew, of 
Green Mount-place, Harpurhey. The window is 
a three-light window, in the Early English style, 
at the west end of the church. The window is 
by Wailes & Co., of Newcastle. The subjects, 
six in number, are the acts of mercy recorded in 





advertising and touting propensities of some architects of 


our time. 

I should wish to direct attention to the eleventh and 
following pages, but more especially to the sixteenth and 
last, an extract from which, even without comment, would | 
certainly be sufficiently instructive upon the subject of 
“* What to Avoid.” 

It is this style of proceeding which, in the public opinion, 
tends to degrade the profession to an equality with the 
enterprising tradesman who “ begs to inform the nobility 
and gentry, &c.,” concluding, as the author here does, with 
& list of references forwarded on application. R. E. P. 

*,* The very undignified pamphlet referred to has been 
sent to us by three other correspondents, 








LIGHT AND AIR CASE. 


Kelk v. Pearson.—Court of Chan » Lincoln’s Inn,— 
The bill in this suit was filed oy ae George Kelk, a 
tleman who resides in a house called Ness Cottage, in 
ew-road, Notting-hiil, to restrain the defendants from 
a row of new houses so ss to interfere with the 
access of light and air to the plaintiff’s house. The 
plaintiff's house fronts to the north, and has s garden on 
the north side of it. The new houses which were bei 
built by the defendants face to the south, upon anew = 4 
running east and west, the west end of which road abuts 
on the east side of the plaintiff’s house, the south front of 
the new houses being in nearly the same line as the north 
eee of the pring wh house, Vice-Chancellor Bacon 
ving an injunction, the defendants a: ed. 
When t appeal motion came on to be Seals es 
arranged that notice of motion for decree should be given | 
the plaintiff, and that the cause should be heard before 
he Lords Justices with the appeal motion, and finally 
disposed of, There being ® considerable conflict of 
pe wo Me be poet + of this kind, the Court 
desired th indepen surveyor sho ) 
ho sremsions, end make a ~ gt lt 
‘vations in court, where he should be subject to 
examination. Mr. Whitehead was appointed pe this 
purpose ; and this morning he attended, and made his 
report to the Court, and was asked several questions 
thereupon, The result was that, in his opinion, the new 
house nearest to the plaintiff's house (to which his report 
was limited, because the Court was of opinion that the 
evidence did not show that anything amounting to a legal 
nuisance to the plaintiff was caused by the other new 
houses), 80 far as it was yet carried up, did substantially 
interfere with the access of light and air to the plaintiff's 
ae be Mg materially to diminish the comfortable occu- 
Mr. Kay, Q.C., and Mr. Nalder were for the plainti 
9 \ plaintiff ; 
defindsct. Q.C., and Mr, Crossley were for the 
Justice James said it had been argued t 
the Statute of Prescriptions, 2 and 3 Willtam Veen 
@ person had now, after or years’ enjoyment, an 
ro 


rt of the result of his 


S 


absolute and indefensible right o: to all the li 
. : . . . ht 
and air coming to his house, His hip was of cine 


statute had in no degree whatever altered 
pre existing law ae to the nature and extent of the sane 
light ana air. The right to light and air before 
statute was a right to that amount of light and air which, 
the notions nd pre mre could be 
t ‘ortable use and enjoyment of th 
house, The _ was, therefore, to warunicond aelae 


: same since the stat: i before 
The question was, therefore, Pa ye eg the 

. t i 
the evidence in this case, his prety: he colina. 
ion nearest the plaintiff's house did 
diminish the access of light and sir, 20 es substantially to 
render the occupation of the plaintiff’s house less com- 
Sanetie ‘than it was before, and the plaintiff was there- 
re entitled to a mandatory injunction compelling the 
to pull down the nearest house to the 


8. 
Lord Justice Mellish was of the same opinion. 


Matthew xxv.,—“ Hungry, and ye fed me;”’ 
“ Thirsty, and ye gave me drink ;” “ A stranger, 
and ye took me in;” “Naked, and ye clothed 
me;” “Sick, and ye visited me;” “ In prison, 
and ye came unto me.” 

Sheffield Parish Church. — A stained-glass 

window is being placed in this charch, in me- 
mory of the late Mr. George Hounsfield. It 
stands at the east end of what is known as the 
Shrewsbury Chapel. The window is divided 
into four parts, and the subjects portrayed are 
“The Last Sapper,” “The Passover,” “The 
Feeding of the Five Thousand,” and “ The Fall 
of Manna.” Messrs. Clayton & Bell, of London, 
were the artists. 
Wigan Parish Church.—A stained-glass win- 
dow has just been placed in this church, to the 
memory of the late Mrs. E. L. Wright, of Hind- 
ley Hall. It is on the south side of the church, 
and has been erected by Messrs. Lavers, Bar- 
raud, & Westlake, of Bloomsbury. The window 
is one of three lights, and is designed in the 
style of art prevalent in Germany during the 
early part of the sixteenth century. The subject 
illustrated is the Ascension of Oar Lord, whose 
figure occupies the upper portion of the 
centre light, the company of angels appearing 
in the nding part of the two side 
lights in attitude of adoration. The eleven 
Apostles and the Virgin Mary are grouped in 
the lower portions of he three lights, the latter 
and the Apostle St. John being nearest to the 
ascending figure of Our Lord. The insertion of 
this window, which has been erected at the cost 
of Mr. E. L. Wright, as a memorial of his wife, 
completes the five which were required on the 
south side of the body of the church. The whole 
of the windows on this side of the edifice are 
now of stained glass, with the exception of those 
which light the Crawford Chapel. 

Madron Church.—To the several stained-glass 
windows which the vicar has presented to the 
parish church, says the Cornish Telegraph, he 
has just added another, a memorial one. It is 
inserted in the north side. The subject is, “The 
Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” the repre- 
sented being included in the 51st verse of the 
8th chap. of St. Luke, “ And he suffered no man 
to go in, save Peter, and James, and John, and 
the father and the mother of the maiden.” In 
the tracery-lights are two angels, with scrolls, 
“T am the resurrection and the life,” and “ She 
is not dead, but sleepeth.” The window has 
been lately brought over from Bavaria, where, 


-|at Munich, it was manufactured, during the 


war. 

Christ Church, Chadderton, near Oldham.—A 
memorial window has just been erected in the 
wore we this church. The window has five 
ights, the three centre lights representing the 
Crucifixion. One of the side lights is filled with 
@ representation of Abraham offering up Isaac; 
the other side light represents Moses in the 
Wilderness, pointing to the brazen serpent. The 





tre portion of the tracery is occupied with 
figure of our Lord in glory, surrounded by 
in the act of adoration. The spandrels 
er parts are filled with devices and mono. 
The whole has been designed and 
by Mr. C. E. Clutterbuck, of Stratford, 


fin 


£3 
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Books Receiver. 


“De Quincey’s Works.” Vol. XVI. (Supple. 
mentary.) Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 
Unper the sub-title of “‘ Saspiria de Profandis,’ 
being a sequel to the ‘ Confessions of an English 
Opium-eater,’ and other Miscellaneous Writings, 
by Thomas de Quincey,” this additional volume, 
containing various scattered writings of the 

author, has been published. 

The chief point of interest in it to our readers 
will be the “ Historic and Critical Inquiry into 
the Origin of the Rosicrucians and Freemasons,” 
which appears under the head of “ Translations 
from the German,” but which seems to be a very 
free translation indeed, since it rather appears 
to be a general adoption of the ideas of Buhle, 
the German author, as far as these go, with 
much additional matter of De Quaincey’s own. 
The drift of the whole is to show that Rosicru- 
cianism was of German origin in the Middle 
Ages,—originated, in fact, in a romance written 
by a boy of sixteen,—a very unlikely thing! and 
that Freemasonry was an English “ translation” 
(like De Quincey’s, we suppose) of the German 
Rosicrucianism,—the whole being thus “ a hoax 
played off by a young man of pgm | 
talents in the beginning of the seventeen 
century (i. ¢., about 1610-14).” The English 
word “‘ Masonry ” De Quincey identifies with the 
Anglo-Saxon word “ Massoney” (or Masony), “a 
secret commensal society,” as Lessing has it,and 
which word in turn comes from Mase, a table. 
{Had the mace on the table anything to do with 
it?] The masonies of the Templars, as De 
Quincey remarks, were highly celebrated in the 
thirteenth century, and one of them was still 
subsisting in ion at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, at which period, according to 
Lessing, the pablic history of the Freemasons 
first commences. De Quiacey is not of Lessing’s 
opinion, that Wren modified a Massoney or society 
of Knights Templars, and so originated Free- 
masonry in England. He points out that it 
originated long before the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, 
and that, in fact, Wren was himself elected 
Deputy Grand-master of Freemasons in 1666. 

De Quincey displays a good deal of superficial 
learning on the subject of the tenets of the 
ancient magical religions, whence those of 
i ism and Freemasonry are supposed 
to have emanated; but of the true nature of 
neither the one order nor the other had he any 
clearer idea than “ a boy of sixteen ;” far less of 
the relation of the whole to Scriptural doctrines, 
at the time he wrote this treatise. Into the 
merits and demerits of De Quincey’s paper, 
however, we cannot here enter. 





The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By Davin Craik, Millwright. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia: H. C. Baird. London: Samp- 
son Low & Co, 1870. 

Tuts treatise appears to contain the results of a 
great deal of practical experience as a mill- 
wright; and it also comprises the elementary 
principles of mechanics, mechanism, and motive 
power, bydranlics and hydraulic meters, mill 
dams, saw mills, grist mills, oatmeal and barley 
mills, wool carding-and cloth fulling and dress- 
ing windmills, steam power, &c. ; and mast be & 
very useful book of reference, especially for 
colonial use. It is illustrated by numerous wood 
engravings and folding plates. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Pocket Notes on the Use of Adhesive Stamps 
on Receipts, Agreements, &, By Edward Cox. 
London: Cox, Chancery-lane.” This is a very 
useful tractate, giving much information as to 
stamps of varicus kinds. The Annual Report 
of the Nottingham School of Art.” This report, 
to which we have already referred in the Buslder, 
is now issued in the printed form.——“ Sewage 
Irvi : a Leoture, by W. Hope, V.C.; de- 
livered to the Ratepayers of West Derby, near 
Liverpool. London: Stanford, Charing-cross. 
1871.” In this pamphlet Mr. Hope explains 
what is, in his judgment, the only method of 
really utilising and exhausting sewage by irriga- 
tion, with suggestions as to other modes. The 
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subject is illustrated by a map of “ Breton’s 
Sewage Farm, Romford,” where Mr. Hope's 
well-known views have been tested.——Mr. 
Hotten anzounces a book about houses, under 


the title of “ The Englishman’s House, from a| F 


Cottage to @ Mansion: a Practical Guide to 
Members of Building Societies, and all inte- 
rested in selecting or building a House, with 





and other Thames accessories occupy the fore- | sy 


ground, and alongside the half-demolished hulk 
(which fills nearly the whole of the middle dis- 
tance) is a derrick prepared to lift out her 
maining mast. Greenwich 

Dockyard, and the Dreadnought lie off to the 
left, and a sailing barge, passing under the bows 
of the condemned vessel, suggests her sg oa 
tive proportions. It is probably the best of Mr. 
Haden’s works, and many of our readers know 
how many admirable that gentleman 
has produced.—The new namber of London 
Society (Bentley) contains the first of a series 
of chapters likely to be very — 
“ Recollections, by J. R. Planché.” No. 1 is 
an admirable beginning, fall of fan and good 
stories, and besides. We shall be 
much surprised if these do not gain for 
London Society a large circle of new readers. 








Mliscellanen. 


Midland Steam-Boller Inspection and 

Assurance Company: Chief Engineer's 
Report for 1870.—At the eighteenth half. 
yearly meeting of this Society, the report now 
issued in a printed form was read. The follow- 
ing is a brief su of the working of the 
company during the w year 1870. At the 
close of the year, there were under inspec- 
tion, 1,319 boilers, and under assurance, 1,638, 
making a total of 2,957. These boilers were 
used for the following purposes: — 1,263 in 
collieries and mines, 1,325 in ironworks, and 
of the fillowiog general” deworipsioas -- 2,505 
of the fo general iption : — 2,395 
fired externally, and 562 fired internally. Daring 
the year there have been made 13,436 examina- 
tions, of which 1,804 have been internal,and 1,699 
in the flues. This shows that each boiler has 
been seen four or five times, and about 3-5ths 
of the number examined inside and in the flaes. 
Thirty-four engines have been indicated, and 
reported upon, and in many cases great waste 
of fuel prevented. Of the explosions during the 
whole year 1870, three in the list were under 
assurance, No. 9 exploded from “ furrow ” be- 
neath angle iron; No. 41 from seam rip at 
old repair, both invisible by inspection ; and 
No. 59 from shortness of water. 
been four other explosions of assured boilers too 
slight to include in the list; three were from 
the collapse of Cornish boilers from shortness 
of water, and the fourth from rupture of the side 
of a furnace boiler accumulation of scale. 
One boiler exploded which had been under 
inspection, but several times refased as unfit for 
assurance, 

St. John s Church, Bethnal-green.—This 
district church, which was destroyed by fire, so 
far as the interior is concerned, on the 16th of 
Febragry, 1870, was re-opened, after its restora- 
tion, on Saturday last; the preacher in the 
morning being the Right Rev. Bishop Staley, late 
bishop of Honolalu, and in the evening the Rev. J. 
Bardsley, rector of Stepney and rural dean. The 
ann whose orien carried 2a the 

rection of Mr. W. Mundy, architect. expense 
= all be covered in the amoant Rack wm 

~ inéurance Company. The choir stalls are 

palo soni, woe the altar raised upon 
ater iti jati 

been improved, ” 





Kirk Edge Orphanage.—The plans of this 
new institution for boys and girls of the 
Roman Catholic of the town and neigh- 
bourhood of at Kirk Edge, near Brad- 


field, which had been prepared by Messrs. Hadfield 
hae have been » sneer nae 
the work is to be forth : T 

dation when complete, will give accommo- 
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Opening of the New Synagogue at 
Newport, South Wales.—This new edifice 
It is 


latter, and forming a ade of Romanesque 
character, of which hee th comprises the 
entrance-porch, lobbies, and stairs, the left wing 
being the minister's house, and the right win 
ie tg oe The exterior is of black rock 
limestone, having a rockwork face with quoins, 


i | strings, reveals, and arches of grey and 


Bath stone coping, corbels, and keystones. The 
front to Francis-street 


ciroular arch, the tympanum or interval being 
filled with diaper mosaic work, in bas relief, of 
five-point stars and pellets. The minister’s 
house, forming the left wing, is of the same 
character. ‘The interior of the synagogue is 
460 ft. from east to west, and 30 ft. wide, and is 
divided into eight bays by the corbels 
elliptical arch-ribs of the roof and ceiling, w 
is of red pine, stained light oak colour, and 
nished. The cost of the building, including 
expenses, has been 1,0231. The builder was 
Chack. Mr. James supplied the marble-work. 
The architect was Mr. Lawrence. 

Patent Gas.—A meeting of the pro- 
prietors of the Patent Gas Company (Limited) 
has been held, at the City Terminus Hotel, 
to receive reports on Dr. Eveleigh’s patent 


FEE 


Fe 





method of producing gas at a low tem- 
perature in iron retorts. Mr. J. Ogle, in the 
chair, briefly explained that the company had 
been formed to purchase Dr. Eveleigh’s patent, 
the experiments which had been made having 
fally borne out all the statements put forth in 
the prospectus. The result of their operations 
at the works had been highly satisfactory, proving 
that the gas made by the patent method was 
free from all injurious compounds of sulphur 
so prevalent in ordinary gas; that a higher 
quality of gas was produced from a lower quality 
of coal ; and that the lighting power of the gas so 
made was from 18 to 20 candles, as against 14 
candles made from the same coal by the ordinary 
process. The subject had been brought before 
the Board of Trade, the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and the ion of the City; and 
the two latter bodies had appointed committees 
to inquire into it. Dr. Letheby, who had 
examined the small experimental works at Peck- 
ham, reported favourably on the gas; and a 
report from Dr. Eveleigh was also presented. At 
a special meeting, held at the conclasion of the 

i business, the directors were authorised 
to create a further issue of 2,500 shares of ll. 
each, upon which a first call of 5s. per share will 

made. 


There have | be 


West-end Clubs in Danger.—Before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
steam-boiler explosions, some startling evidence 
was given with respect to steam-boilers in some 
of the leading West-end clubs of London. Mr. 
Fletcher, of the Manchester Steam-Users’ Asso- 
ciation, stated he was of opinion that there was 
danger of the boilers in some of the clubs ex- 
ploding. He mentioned clabs, political and 
military, to which his remarks applied ; and the 
cause he assigned for this state of things was 
the fact that at these clubs the boilers were so 
badly set that they were inaccessible for the 
purposes of examination. The external brick- 
work went round the boilers in such @ way as 
to render it impossible for an inspector to get 
round them in order to make his examination. 
Mr. Fletcher did not believe there was any 
danger of the boilers in the House of Commons 
blowing up, as they were new, and guaranteed 
to work up to 300 lb. pressure. 

The Late Mr. Brassey.—A gift has just 
been made to the Benevolent Fund of the Insti- 
tation of Civil Engineers bf the three sons of 
the late Mr. Brassey, each of whom has contri- 
buted 5001. in memory of his father, and to 
mark the interest he took in the Fund and in the 
Institution, with which it is connected. 

The Metropolitan Buildings and 
Management Bill.—The new Bill has not yet 
been brought into the House of Commons, and 
cannot strictly be said to be completed. 
Although printed by the Board, it is still open 
to alteration. 





Registrar's Summary: London and other 
large Cities, 1870.—The population of London 
is now on (8210007) spre Bere the estimated 
pop ulation ? , aD dependent rates 
can only be considered i ; 
corrected by the Census. The mortality in the 
seventy cities of the kingdom was at the rate of 
249 in 1,000. The mortality in the rest of the 
kingdom was at the rate of 22:1. For the year, 
the mortality was low in Portsmouth, Wolver- 
hampton, Birmingham, Hall, and Sunderland ; 
in these places it ranged from 20°1 in Sunder. 
land to 21'8 in Hall and Wolverhampton. The 
mortality was highest in Leeds, 28:2; Glasgow, 
29°8; Bristol, 29°9; and Liverpool, 311. The 

birth rate was 36°0 in the 20 

Cities ; it was at the rate of 40°1 in Salford, 40-2 
in Leeds, and 31°4 in both Portsmouth and Not- 
tingham. The ruling epidemic was scarlet fever. 
London and Liverpool were great sufferers. The 
mortality was at the highest rate of 31 in 1,000 
inhabitants of the great cities daring the coldest 
week, when the temperature was 3°5 centigrade 
degrees below the freezing point ; it was lowest 
(21) in the genial weeks.of June. The small- 
pox still ravages London: it destroyed 25,061 
lives in the 31 years, 1840-70. The annual 
deaths averaged 808. The lowest number of 
deaths in any one year was 154 in 1857; the 
highest number was 2,012 in the year 1863. 


Aquarium at the Crystal Palace.—The 
Crystal Palace Company have occupied the piece 
of ground laid bare by the fire of some years 
back, and stretching from the north tower to the 
door of the tropical department, by erecting 
thereon the necessary buildings for an aquarium 
on @ great scale, the top of which will form a 














terrace leading to the north tower, while the 
visitors who pass through the aquarium beneath 
will be able to continue their walk through a 
new conservatory leading to the orangery in 
the north wing. The new aquarium is intended 
to be wholly marine in its character. The work 
is under the direction and t of Mr. 
William Alford Lioyd. The portion of the new 
building which will be open to the public is 
320 ft. in length, and 35 ft. in breadth ; two 
smaller rooms, 25 ft. in breadth, open into this 
long hall, and in these are placed smaller tanks. 
The tanks are sixty in number, and vary con- 
siderably in size, some being suited for the 
habitation of cod fish, and others more especially 
for the mollusce and other small denizens of the 
deep. Underneath the long hall is a great tank 
for storing sea-water, which will hold 130,000 
gallons, carefully excluded from light. The 
whole of the work is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, and will ere long be a special attraction 
to the Crystal Palace. 

The Jarrah Timber of Australia.—A 
great deal of discussion has taken place during 
the last twelve months relative to the durability 
of the jarrah timber of Western Australia; buat, 
until the present time, no positive proof has 
been given to residents in Melbourne of its good 
qualities. There are, however, at present on 
view at the Flinders-street station of the M. 
and H. B. Railway Company there, three logs of 
jarrah timber which have, for the last thirty 
years, formed a portion of the jetty at Perth, 
Swan River, Western Australia. They have 
been drawn by the Government and forwarded 
to Melbourne with a view of exhibiting the 
capabilities of this wood. The logs are about 
20 ft. in length, with a diameter of about 
12 in., and, having been sawn down the full 
length and polished, exhibit the splendid grain 
of the wood to great advantage. The wood, it 
appears, is as firm and solid as when first hewn. 
The grain is close, of a fine dark colour, and 
taking a rich polish. Each pile bears a written 
certificate from an officer of the Western Aus- 
tralian Government. It is to an astringent 
principle in the wood poisonous to insects that 
its preservation is attributed. 

Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin. —A 
maunificent offer, rivalling that carried out by 
the late Sir Benjamin Lee Guinness in his 
restoration of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dablin, 
has been made by Mr. Henry Roe, of Dublin. 
Mr. Roe, who is distiller, as Sir B. Guinness was 
a brewer, offers to defray the entire cost of the 
restoration of Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, 
in accordance with a design prepared by Mr. 
G. E. Street. Mr. Street prepared a report on 
the subject two years ago. 

Society of British Artists.—The exhibi- 
tion now open in Saffolk-street comprises 897 

i and 10 pieces. It is an agreeable col- 
lection, to which we may retura. 
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Stockport Infirmary.—The new wing, 
which has been subscribed for by the public, is 
now advancing towards completion. Plans will 
be laid before the Board for the proposed en- 
largement of the Victoria Ward and the accident- 
room, the rebuilding of the porter’s lodge, the 
erection of a hoist, and the building of a bath- 
room and lavatory, in connexion with that ward, 
from plans prepared by Mr.T. H. Allen, architect, 
the designer of the new wing. The cellar or base- 
ment of the new wing comprises washhouses, 
&c., where a shoot is fixed for the conveyance, 
from the upper stories, of the clothing, bed linen, 
&c., of the infected cases, to their 
being placed in a disinfecting tank. The 
ground-floor in front of the building includes 
dormitories, and day-room, for both male and 
female patients, with laboratories for each of the 
sexes, and separated by passages and openings. 
The room looking westward is set apart ex- 
clusively for small-pox patients, the laboratories 
and other conveniences being classified according 
to the sex. Above this is the one-pair floor or 
convalescent ward, with dormitories, &., the 
nurses’ rooms and ? rooms being in the 
centre of the building for the convenience of the 
a and their medical and home attendants. 

ing southward are the fever wards, with the 
requisite baths and lavatories, approached by 
staircases distinct from those leading to the 
small-pox department. The plastering of the 
walls and ceilings has been completed with 
Keen’s cement. The contractor is Mr. W. H. 
Brown. The fever-ward for females measures 
26 ft. by 22 ft.; that for males, 24 ft. by 20 ft. ; 
whilst those for the reception of small-pox cases 
each measures 20 ft. by 14 ft. The connexion 
between this wing and the present infirmary is 
effected by a long and lofty corridor, 5 ft. 
wide, with arched openings, supported by 
strong cast-iron columns. A hoist connected 
with the culinary department has been fitted up 
amongst the internal arrangements for the 
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unhappily existed there. The council endea- 
voured to apply the same principle to existing 
schools 


The Biblical 


application of the various discoveries that have 
been going on for the last thirty years in Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine, and in any other places 
where research may bring to light historical 
material relating to Biblical history. At the 
inaugural meeting, held at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Dr. Birch, of the British Museum presided, last 
week, and read an introductory paper, pointing 
out the chief objects of the society. A course 
of lectures was announced, the first of which is 
to be given by Sir Henry Rawlinson, “On the 
Relations of the Assyrian and Scriptural Chrono- 
logy.” 

Asserted Paintings by Morland.—Some 
paintings on the wall of a ward in Whitecross- 
street Prison, now destroyed, were supposed to 
be the work of George Morland, who was at one 
time confined in it. It was feared that they 
would perish with the building, but Mr. George 
Ellis, we hear, has rescued them. It was a work 
of more than ordinary difficulty, as they had to 
be cut out of the solid brickwork from walls of 








regular supply of rations to the patients in the 
upper wards. The two buildings are intercepted 
by an air passage 12 in. wide, with grids both 
back and front, so as to prevent the possibility 
of any infectious disease passing directly and 
internally from the fever ward to the general 
infirmary where convalescent cases of the ordi- 
nary class are treated. Externally the design of 
the new wing, which is of stone, has been adapted 
as much as possible to that of the old building. 


University College, London.—Thereportof 
proceedings at the annual general meeting of the 
members of this college in February last, with 
the report of the council, &., has been issued 
in a printed form. The most important acade- 
mical event during the past year has been the 
institution of a new Faculty of Science, which 
marks a distinct stage in the development of the 
college, corresponding to the progress of public 
Opinion in reference to the objects of the higher 
edacation, the effect of which is seen not only 
in the University of London, but also in the 
older academical institutions of the country. 
The main principle represented by the new 
Faculty is, that science should first of all be 
cultivated for its own sake, and that even where 
there is @ practical object in view, a broad 
foundation should be laid of general scientific 
training. It is believed that the habits of 
thought thus engendered are the first conditions 
of all true advance, either in scientific discovery 
or in practical invention. A second principle 
is, that the pursuit of science should not be 
divorced from literary culture; and this the 
Faculty, from its position in University College, 
is specially enabled to uphold. Certain subjects 
are included which lie out of the sphere of 
Natural Science, as commonly understood, but 
none that do not admit of a strictly scientific 
treatment. Two additional ladies’ classes, be- 
sides the chemistry and physics classes,—namely, 
English and French,—will probably be esta- 
blished in the college. 

Trade-Unions Bill—On Monday evening 
next, the 3rd April inst., a meeting of the Social 
Science Association will be held at their rooms 
in Adam-street, Adelphi, to consider a“ Report of 
the Executive Committee on Labour and Capital 
on the Trade-Unions Bill.” The chair will be 
taken at eight o’clock. 


_ “Progress at Wells Cathedral.” —We are 
informed that we were wrong in saying a com- 
plete statue on the upper portion of one of the 
towers had been renewed. The niche in which the 
statue kneels, with its elaborately worked 

is the only part, we are told, that has been 
renewed, 


great thickness; added to which the dry and 
brittle nature of the surface rendered the opera- 
tion peculiarly hazardous. 

French and Flemish Exhibition.—The 
annual exhibition of French and Flemish pic- 
tures (Pall-mall) will be open to the public on 
Monday, the 3rd inst. Several foreign artists 
now in England are acting with Mr. Wallis to 
promote its success. 

Leicester-square.—In consequence of the 
opposition given by the ratepayers to the 
Leicester-square Improvement Bill, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have withdrawnit. The 
Board have chiefly themselves to thank for this 
opposition. 

Society of Bngineers.—At the next ordi- 
nary meeting of the Society, Monday evening, 
3rd April, a paper will be read on “ The Venti- 
lation of Sewers,” by Mr. Baldwin Latham, 
president of the Society. 

“ How to Spend a Quarter of a Million.” 
We have received a large number of letters in 
reply to our invitation. They will be con- 
sidered at the proper time. 








TENDERS 


For excavating site for three mansions, Marlborough- 
place, Brighton. Mr. John Hill, architect :— 








00 
en 200 0 0 
Blackmore & Howard.........c0c0cs0+« 190 0 0 





For additions to Buntingford Workhouse. Messrs. 
Nash & Son, architect :— 
Bins & Son 











BE BOE ciccccccsacceseescveon sreessee £730 0 0 
Cole, Bros 60 0 0 
Gibbons 587 0 0 
Lawrence 604 0 0 
Saggers (accepted) ............ceree+e 673 0 0 





F tist Chapel, South-street, Greenwich, 
Mnrs, Chas, G: Beare & Bon, arhiteot 




















-_ 

mer £5,352 0 0 
Dove, Bros. v.ccsovrsseeee Kdeatiand 4,515 0 0 
& veteee 4,494 0 0 

Todd ...... 4,489 0 0 
Hi 4,343 0 0 
B y 4,204 0 0 
DGGE ccvintercinnnmnimncitinneedii wee 4,156 0 0 
St 3,989 0 0 
Ennor 3,935 0 0 
Copper. 3,370 0 0 








For two cottages, Wellington-road, Bow, for Mr. Christi. 
Mr. Fricker, architect :— 
Morter ted) £1,189 0 0 


























For pulling down and rebuilding No. 275, Mile-end-road, 
for Mr, French. Mr. Dexter, poke 
Hobbord £375 10 0 
Forest 344 0 «=O 
Pierpoiat $36 0 0 
Grag 320 0 0 

















F building Camberwell Green-coat Schools, St, 
Giles’s, Camberwell, Quantities supplied by Messrs. Pain 
oa Credit for Old 
y 25,400 ...... 24 
Pritchard 4,957 a0 85 
ro} seine ~ 
teaiie, on . 0. nn 





Hill, Keddeii, & Waldram ...... 4,650 :..... 105 















































For new buildings at Battersea for the Dogs’ Home, 
, Py Mesers. Pain & Clark :— 
Bracher & Son ....... asivee edibeseecoces £1,998 0 0 
Colle & SONS ....cececcceseessererversse 1,986 0 0 
Wicks, Bangs, & Co. csccecsssreee 1,895 0 0 
Manley & Rogers 1 0 0 

1 00 
0 06 
00 

For four shops, New Cross, Messrs. Tolley & Dale, 
Jerrard £828 0 0 
Feast 716 0 0 
Thomas 680 0 0 

For the erection of a and premises, Victoria-street, 

8.W., for Mr. "Rs and quantities supplied by 
Mr. W. Cloutman :— 
Bevan & Son £544 0 0 
Davis & Son 642 0 0 
blett 620 0 0 
Diment 616 0 0 
Howell 49 0 «0 
Church & Phillips (accepted) ...... 40010 0 

For the erection of a Wesleyan Chapel at Grimsbury :— 
Davis, Bros. ..1....ccseeseeee ecdevceece £1,784 0 0 
Orchard, Bros........ aoqncesoonrcesees 1,693 0 0 
Claridge ... 1,587 0 0 
Kimberley (accepted) .....+----- 1,574 0 0 





For building three houses with —_ Wee 
r. G. 

















Southend, Essex, for Mr, Froom, ackson, 
architect :— 
Palmer & Son ......... sevecseesseens £1,856 8 0 
Wilkins 1,758 10 0 
Harrop . 1,750 0 0 
Hearle 1,747 M . 
Harris & Wardrop .....+se0..0008 1,720 
~— 1,630 0 0 
Keepence (accepted) ......+0..00++ . 1,460 0 0 
For converting Welsh Chapel, Aldersgate-street, into a 


warehouse, for Mr. Clark. Mr. Wimble, architect. 























Quantities su - 
Fairhall & Co. ......000+ eseesccessese . £1,480 0 0 
Haston, Bros......csccrsveveseneesserees 1,478 0 0 
ey , 0° 
Killby 1,342 0 0 
art 1,290 0 0 
Scrivener & White ...... apap pedones . 1,239 0 0 
Newmann & Mann ........++ scores 1,236 0 0 
1,169 0 90 
For stables, all fittings, for Mr. W. 8. Burton, 
Inner Circle, Regent's Park, Mr. H, Saxon Snell, archi- 
tect :— 
Dove, Bros, ..sssrrssessersesereeeenee £1,455 0 0 
Chappell 1,285 9 0 
Howard, Bros, .......0::00seseseeses 1,244 0 0 
Bros. 1,196 0 0 
Manley & Rogers .......0010100+-.+++ 1,147 0 0 





For the Royal Patriotic Fund Boys’ — we 
worth, including engineering, drainage, gas and fittia 
of cathy tonmiglias Mr. ra Saxon dneil, architect ;— 











0 

Kedde ‘aidram ...... 21,680 0 0 
Hovera & La 21,539 0 0 
Hensbaw 20,975 0 0 
Chappell 20,826 0 0 








For the re of Nos, 155 & 156, Aldersgate-street 
City, for Messrs. M. & N. Salamen. Mr, B, Tabberer, 
archisest. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Franklin & 














Andrews :— 

DE coosctesprsssslaaoserinptinorsomesé £2,198 0 0 
Bewell & BOM ........0.cs.c00 wavbdedeus 2,144 0 0 
Webtae 6 TOM: ssisiciernicsscevivictscones 2,120 0 0 
eames 2,085 0 0 

2,039 0 0 
Perry, Bros, ........c00s000 iain ars: a 
Palmer & 80M ...sccc<ses000 pa 

2,020 0 0 
seta um 8% 

erritt & Ashby .......c.cc000r-sseee 

Brown & Robin#on. ..,...000.0000 1,980 0 0 
Henshaw (accepted) cscs 1,965 0 0 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. (a case recently reported in the Bwéider established the law 
the alteration of the position of an ancient light in rebuilding 
not hecessarily affect the right. To increase the size would be 
A. ©. (apply to the Society for improvement of the 
Classes, Exeter Hail).—T. G. L. (nothing effectual can be 
letters ou the subject were printed in the Builder not 
to the sound of the froat-door knocker, this depends 

w it is hung, and what it strikes against). Professor 
—L. W. ©-E 8.-J. H.-©, A.-@, &—J.B—P. A.—B— 
Mesers, C.—M. & B.~J. A.—O. C. & 00 —G. 8, A—F. G.— 
D. M.—Benevolent in Intention —W. KR. 0.—E. HB. B.—@. R— 
M.—J. B—O, 8—E. G. H—-J.—H. 6. 8 —A. P.—W. C.—P.— 








uF 
it; 


e ! 
a? 
1 


>P RED 


i 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 


All statements of facts, Hats of Tenders, co, must be accompanied 
by the mame and addres of the sender, not mecessarily {oF 
publication, 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read st 





public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


The TWENTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “ THE 
BUILDER” (bound), for the year 1870, is now 
ready, price One Guinea. Also, 

CLOTH CASES Sey binding the Numbers, 
price Two Shillings and Nimepence each. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to 
the Office, will be bound at a cost of Three Shil- 
lings and Siapence each, 


Advertisements cannot be received for the current 


week's issue later than THREE o'clock p.m 
on THURSDAY. . 


In consequence of the Reduction in the News- 
paper Postage, Subscribers within the United 
Kingdom cam now be with Toe Burtpgr 


supplied 
direct from the Office, at the rate of Nineteen |. 


Shillings per annum, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for Txst1- 
MONIALS left at the Office in reply to Adwvertise- 
ments, and strongly recommends that Corixs 
ONLY should be sent. 


CF ROCIO Ae Commnantnations cane 
ing 
addressed to “The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent Garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
“* Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 


Aenea 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


GOOD FRIDAY. 


NOTICE.—“* THE BUILDER,” for the week 
ending APRIL 8th, will be published at ONE 
p.m. on THURSDAY, 6th. Advertisements for 
insertion in that Number must therefore reach the 

THREE p.m., on WEDNES. 











Office 
DAY, 5th. 








Bath and omer Cnn 
Best Quality.—RA NDELL Be DEBS, & 
CO. Limited, Quarrymen nan ine eanatee 
List of Prices at the Quarries and pg: her 
Cost vier any part of the United 
Kingdom furp is ae 


ished to 
Bath Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts.—[Apvr.] 








TURNER & ALLEN, 
ART FOUNDERS AND 
ENGINEERS, 


201, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAMP PILLARS, 
GAS LAMPS, 











Lately puted, oral ¢e_ cenmmentel dath, 
| ea COUNTRY HOUSES. 


F 





: 
4 
| 
i 
: 
£ 
£5 
L 


N ARCHITECT will require, in a few 
het ge oes nh ey Fe to B some Competitien 
daatigs ants tome bs weem, te FENEAOOS, tarts 

"Bebooet. Adelptit. = - 


We ANTED, by a London :firm of Builders 
and Contric oi, s a 4 competent ESTIMATING 

with fa particutarn ats SH ,. F. og 

L, J. W. Suupyside, Manor-road, Sta mfor!- ill, Lon 





¥.—Ad dress, 
lh - eae to 





RS. 
and for 
RKING MAN as above. ve 


Possibly prove a 
the strictest partic7lars wil! be required as ts abilities aad ae 


character. Fall particalars, including age, eqhene. re ferencea, 
wages required, &c. may be to M. W. N. Office of “ The 


ANTED, for Granite Quarries in the 


north of Tre'and, a thoroughly POREMAN. He 














will be to quarrying. the dressing of granite 
for the RB gg ayy FI works.— 
Address, enclosing testimonials and stating salary expected, BESS- 


BROOK SPINNING OO. Newry, 





feature of the book is that the actual cost of the 
the ” Builder, March 26, 1870. 








ANTED, immediately, a good TIME and 


STORE KEEPER. None but men with first-class refer- 
Se full particulars, wo G. H, D. 35, 
De Beauvoir-crescent, London, N. 


Went in the Office of a first-class 
Petablishment in the Country, 
Co youNe 


AN, of respectable counexions, 
aesttevieicen te fill rhe Sitaation of 
the Show-rooms, 





CLERK and assis: in 
perenne now et i ii, the SS 
Poteess a o e of wrette a good han 
and ud be well _soqueinted with the busines, aad be sble to furnish 
» and, if aired, security.—Apply, by letter, 





PHE, PRACTICAL I DRAUGHTSMAN'S 
BOOK of INDUSTRIAL DESIGN ; ming ma pl 
Course of Mechanical and rehitecnna, Drawing ; 
with Selections % Examples of, the most useful and 

generally employed of 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Assoc. Inst, C.B 
Formerly bg banic’s Journal.” 


Dra Instruments; Linear the of Projec- 
ion and opment 
of rH acen, with Applicatious; the and Construction of 


Toothed 
the Srady Preiss and ‘Sketching; Obligns Prefect 

LA . etchir Diigne < ons ; 

Parallel Perapec Pre, Ad True Perspecti ; 

Architectural Drewing;  Sxamples of Fiuished Drawings of 


Machines, with 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, & DYER. 





req 
enclos'ng ‘photograph, t» Messrs. SPARROW & BON, Decorative 
Artista, &c, Nottingham. 


WANs AN?TED, in the Country, a WORKING 
FOREMAN} of PLUMBERS and PAINTERS accustomed 

to hot-water work.— Address, stvtiog age, where last employe?, aad 

Wages required, to A. B. care of Mr. Ailgar, 8, Clement's-lane, EC. 


ANTED, immediately, TWO SAND- 
STOCK BRICK-MOULDE®RS, with their Gangs, who can 
make from 9000 to 10,000 per day each moulder.—Apply to Mr. 








; | PORSHAW, Builder, Swindoa, Wilt. 





ANTEV, a SHOP FOREMAN of 


JUINER®. ” seust be practical and trustworthy. Reference 





oe ae ae nee Standing wages, 2. per week, 
« feuitabie person.—Appiy to FASS- 





LEsLi®’s ARTIST'S HANDBOOK. 
Now ready, New and er. Nw iy with 20 Ellustrations, 


HANDBOOK ‘toe YOUNG PAINTERS. 

By CHARLES ROBERT LESLIF, R.A. Author of “ Life 
cf Constable,” “ Lif, of Mir Jos’ ua Reynolds,” &. 

“We welcome with plewu.e a reprint of this little book, cor- 
sisting prince! pally of kkectures delivered by Mr. a8 professor of 
the Royal Academy, and as useful aixe to the yoeng paiaters, to 
whom it wae pecially addressed, and also to the vrofessional crowd 
who throng the numerous exhibiticns a a picture-galeries.”— 


** Mr. Leslie's Handbook is ly readable book, a 
im an agreeable and cme ‘an. without either 

pedantry ; and like most men who have made real experiment ro 
the difficulties of this profession, and given a whole life to their 
atady, Mr. Leslie makes little assertion of sn 

eminent painter, indeed, is sek’omin uunkind'y critic, Mr. Leslio’s 
book is mot in reality a handbook, but a course of lectures, to which 
avy class of students might be giad to |usten.”"—Blackwood's Maga- 


JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarie-street. 


NDIAN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Bee: is given, 
that a COMPETITVE EX 1MINATION will be held in JUNE next, 
for the BEL@CTION of FIFTY CAND: DATES for ADMISSION to 
thie COLLEGE. — The examination will be open to ail British-born 

subjects of good character and sound » Who are between 
the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years, The successful compe- 
titors, after undergoing, in the case of such as may be found on 
further examination to be not already gone in P orn go 
subjects, a se courre iastruc‘ion « i*ge, in- 

compe 








The examination will embrace the following i— 
7 history ......... Boo f 1000 
pure and mixed + 2,000 





fpermaneo 
NIDOE & SUN, Bui'ders, Onbrttge. 


ANTED, an ARCHITECT'S ASS/S- 
TANT. Mast be competent to undertake estate surveys.— 
Address, with terms, to D. Post-vffice, Che:msford. 


CHITECTS AND SURVEYORS, 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, by an 
ASSIBrANT. God draughtsman. Aceust: med 4 working, 
detail, persp 2, drawings, cucveys, &c. Good 
fe Mod terais.— Address, Mr. ETrY, 52, Cannon- 














street, EC. 


W2Nisure an "ENGAGEMENT, in Town, 





io very rent nly FB B. EL .22, Oxford-street, Roath, 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


WANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a good 
BRICKLAYER, well up in - kinds rae jebbing work, 
Bn Ry 7d. per hour,—Address, D. M. 1, Jehn-street, Coilege-place, 





TO MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
ANTED, by a thoroughly competent Man 
(Mason by trude), 2 RE-ENGAGEMENT as FOREMAN of 
MASONS, or to Take Entire Crarge of a Job. First-class refereaces, 
Address, ¥. Z. Post-ottice, Hertford, 





ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
CLERK of WORKS, OUT-DOOR FOREMAN, or CHARGE 
Joiner by trade. Good 


of a JOB. Towa or cvuntry. testimonials 
eer © late empivyers.—C. W. 13, Stamford-road, 
ham, 8 


We by an Officer, late of the Royal 
Basic Jr ied tram he evi, RATT 


The 
Be dn Soames in Initia for mapy years.—Ad- 
y =e G. &. Post-offive, Bath 


ANTED, ‘= “ENGAGEMENT or JOB, 
PLUMBUR, PAINTER, LE \D and 948ct 


on eupatieneed 
GL‘ZIER, aod PAPERHANGSR. 
dress, 8. H. care of Mr. Lawrence, 1, Lumveth-hill, City, 0. 














ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
‘ANTED, by a y efficient and 
practical he tea gd AO ANTTY TaK&R, MBA- 
SUKER, aud LAND SURVEYO write ficaticas and 
the of velitinesh, a RE. a 
fi are’ in .rehitects’ and sar- 
Joiner by trade, and nine y experience oth 


veyors’ offices. First-class references. 33.—A 





“ona Ad 











730 
FOUNTAINS, GATES, 
RAILING, cae a lens: @) electricity rap ba ; geo- 2,009 
Bither Plain or Bronzed Pe: ~ be Secnentetel = ei 
Highest Style of Art, The charee made ton stodett nt the Golioge will be atthe rate of 
pen ug eee pee by annual de actions trom bi ‘asiary, after his app»int- 
HOT-WATER AND GAS | py 'iicter only, to the Secretary, Civil Bervice Commissioners, 
ENGINEERS. -row, Weetmineter 3; or , Public Works De- 
porn ascot enya LN MERETALE 
Sole Importers of czuininstion to be steady quaif@'for the Bogine og 
ce smgpe ont posh om and Pub- gy TT passing 
of Design, 2 vols. Price 
WANTED, a PARTNER with CAPITAL 
to Join the Advertiser te work a good and well-established 
Concern, Manufacturing Steel avd Ratiway Springs. &c. 
ION in BOOKKEEPING. — | Advertiser bas an old-enabitched rote of upwards of chirty yenmy 
ween ae s = 2 Continent, ands well known there. There is sleoa good town and 
ry works are tn geod Gustuing ender and eomplete, 
a tines — of two Converting Furnaces, wi h Twelve Melting Holes, 
by Single suitable for small bailders— | Sou "ine oo Seseetes Bens en aa HOOLES | ¥ 
St. George’s-road, Regeut’s Park, Loudon, rt Mesting-noase-lane, 














Me AROHITEOTS, SURVEYORS, 


AUCTIONEERS, &c, — SPECIFICATIONS, ESTIMATES, 


enlarged, 
phers, 14, South-equare, Gray’s-tan, 





” Office, Manchester. 
TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDESS. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a Rt#-EN- 
GAGEMENT in an Architect’s or Surveyor’s Office, Can 
prepare and detail drawings, ee surveying, &c. of 
Tenis do workint is ova id —A idress, 











a. 0.1, Lower Cisptea. 
a aew ~~ DECORATO 
ANTED, D, b a indy THREE. 
BRANCH HAND, « rfvmaxnncr do new and 


th and references. 
wee werk, pide ro mga 4 — — 
le — 








W ANTED, by a CARPENTER and 
pages a sitvatioy for a eeneanees. Well i> 

ION, by an 

ttt vn a REA Boxing sea 








ip Ra 


ee ee 








ceed? 9h Ae SE gL ai gg 





"as A ACES SN ER SMa fy Nin Oa ih! PRE MN elec ks NS 


ts ETRE ie: id 


Sart 


POND ae i BLE ON VIR BES BNA es 


AS ich Bagh Blae 


a airs ltt IS ae 





Tessier OO ale 


Wa 


Betas we ie 





pe 





aldtitiqunnnbes 


iiss 








See. 
ig testy 


cate ae 


Ss 


payensy 


oye RO i Gaeta elie Ri: 
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Wass ‘yan anexpenienced DRAUGHTS 


MAN, teen pe, verusee finished, 
to design, &c and is Ss im con- 
ee ee, = "Ys Z. 70, Great Percy-street, Claremont- 
square, een, aiaadien 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as 
G ’ FOREMAN penter by trade}. Just com- 
ating ne eee wee Good references from prese nt 
ployer.—Addreas, W. T. 18, ee Mile-end-road. 
D CONTRACTORS, 


ANTED, by oni pen ienced FOREMAN, 
a dat Bo *. was ING FC FOREMAN or MANAGER. 
Has filled the situation of foreman, Kf carried on on heavy 








AND SURVEY! 


NTED, b rell-qualified 
W_ Beira cmrakonodens® el-qulis 


Address, A. B, 85, Leighton-road, Kentish-:owa, N.W. 


[REY very Best ASSISTANCE gendered 


Architects, on moderate terms :—Artistic 


Skit a isc ea 








TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
W cassterast, 0 an AGEMENT 
ASSISTANT, Sev Chev Gaye a week, be do week tres = 
vows I aketehen 7X Terms moderate —Adaress, ry 2 titsh- 
feld-strest, Oxford-astreet, W. 





TO BUILDE! 
Wr ea cimmeaail, pati 
crema lomday remnant eunaeoge 


up . and piecework.— 





works as general foreman an‘ as yen of 
and testimoniala—Address, W. A. care of Mr. W. Page, 280, West- 
minster-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, at once, a SITUATION Band 
ficient in ime ta and perapective dra a ateSacahie 
en ve wing, ® vas 
pee ah § and poe Address, 
J. D. 3884, Old Kent-road, 8.8. 
TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND OTHE 


We PIECEWORK, by a first- class 











PAPERHANGER, or No objection to fill u 
his time wilh ts oud ex Geaiay, Town or country, as 
adesman, and a first-class reference.—Address, to BE. W. M. 8, 


pom ong Guoveaend, Battersea, 8.W. 


ANTED, by a Steady, Practical, and/|«c 
Energetic Man, an ENGAGEM as GENERAL FORE- 
MAN. Just completed s large City P nape Well up in setting out 





work, making working drawings, &c. Well aco to all 
branches of the trade. Wages moderate. ter by trade. 
Good references. Aged 3].—Address, A. 29, Hollington-street, 


Avenue-road, Camberwell. 





ECTS AND SURVEYORS. 


TO ARCHIT 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in either 


of the hm effices, at home Gr abroad, by a apiahe and ex- 
me ALE DRAUGHTSMAN, and good Surveyor. Excellent refer- 





TO BUILDERS A 


of Joiners, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, 
either as SHOP or GENERAL FOREMAN. Is good ewe 
accustomed to machin: ged 


also wild Aged 43.—Addreass, T. E. 30, Sussex 
em on 





ANTED, by a thoroughly ighly efficient and | Boroegh, 8 


AND OTHERS, 
a] TUE Arran acne good ERE 
W. A. 1, White Hart-sourt, ae 








oH 
G RAINER. ‘ad id PAINTER. — A steady 

iM Young Maa 5 meee @ constant SITUATION as we 
Address, Upper Jobn-street, Great Suffoik-street, 





T)Bircrona CLERK REQUIRES a RE- 


ENGAGEMENT. Has had many years’ with 
and builders, Last Pig nny Bee 





WANTED, ‘be a a ome a SITUA- 
TION, as "IMPROVER to xratbaer enix and 
JOINERY. Has been at the oS three years.—Address, 
WILLIAM G. Willey Park, 





tractor’s or Batider’ ‘4 Office. Can survey, ‘mea, quanti- 
ties, use level and theodolite with calculations, Age 24.—Address, 
. RB. W. Post-office, Ventoor, Vole of Wight. 


ANTED, a aay in a Con- | genti 


cs'aie inthe Wat of Rngland. efficient in general 
office werk. . Exellent references. salary 
moderate.—Adcress, M. 5, St. George’s-terrace, Trowbridge, Wilts, 


RK of WORKS.—WANTED, a RE- 
energet 





ith the and well 
peed with building materials of every description. He has also 





TO BUILDERS, DECORATORS, AND HOUSE AGENTS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
TION as PAPRREANGER PAINTER, and to make 
himeelf generally —Address, 8. B. 37, Waterlo>strest, C 





TO BUILDERS AND PL 


ANTED, a JOB, by a cod. PLUMBER, 


GAS and HOT-WATER FITT Piece or Day. Labour 
only.—Addrers, A. B. 20, Mariboroagh terrace, Upper Holloway, N. 


to measu.e » — and cy = Ba ee yao 
te he te, eee 
A JUNIOR ASSISTANT seeks an EN- 


GAGEMENT in a London Office. Can be well recommended 
Address, J, BARSLBY, 12, Victoria-place, Eastbourne, Sussex. 


N experienced ASSISTANT desires a 
pomensnt EERLSSTE. Is a good draughtsman and land 
surveyor, used to quanti ties, levelling, perspective Sek ortega 











ences, Moderate terms — Apply, A. > om 27, 
Mansions, Victoria-street, Westminster, 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c. 


ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, tempo- 

or dnerwin, by a first-class ESTIMATING and 

QUAN! ITY’ CLERE. Good draughtsman, and well up in 

builders’ accounts, Twenty-two years’ oa aengnel| -even years with 
last employer.—Addrees, RB. BE. 303, Gray’s-inn-road. 


W iii erica by a Married Man, EMPLOY- 
MENT as PLUMBER and;GASFITTER. Thoroughly ander- 

, bath, and closet work, repairing, &c. Would not 

a to oon up time with painting. Good reference — Address, 
PLUMBER, Mrs, Saddington’s, 3, Lewisham-road, Greenwich, Kent. 


10 PUBLIC COMPANIES, GENTLEMEN, AND OTHERS, 


W ANTED, by a thoroughly Steady } Man, 
a ities Carpenter and Joiner and 
SITUATION = the above, or on a Gentleman's Hones. Ven to ~p Sy 
management of all kinds of house repairs. Good references.— 
Address, A. B. Post-office, Upper Westbourne Park, W. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTO 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGE: MENT, as 


GENERAL FOREMAN, oon a ot, Be Experienced in all 
branches. Setting out and measurements. references,— 
Address, H. F. 20. Allington-street, Corn wall-rsad, Srictens 


ANTED, a SITUATION, by a RED 


TIER, or as Poreman in 0 Brick ond Tile Pottery 
Work. fo mag F. King’s Arma, 27, street, London, 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 
ANTED, by a res ble Man and 
thoroughly good PLUMBER, a JOB or SITUATION 
a gy noe HAND. mag ae gasfitting or ‘ex eino-werk i 
Good ref can ven.—. 
: ~B.. <r gi Address, J. G. 64, Abbey- 


W ANTED, a SITUATION, by a Young 

Man, as BUILDER'S CLERK (worked a the beach). Good 
pa neg ty quick a figures, and correct measurer. os give good 
is, Deopteee' ot e-street, rot > a oer A, — 


Wisme by an ASSISTANT, an EN- 





























URVEYOR?. 


A N TE D,: pos : ENGAGEMENT, in a 
Surveyor’s Office, as IMPROVER, with a anlens¢ os 
‘Zine od Waateet, N.W. 


Addrem, 2 100, 
ANTED, by an ARCHITECTURAL 
DR RAUGHTSMAN, 7, ne ENGAGEMENT, eee ae 
petent on working, detail, and canner rawings, perspec- 
tives. Fair colourist. hadron, HITECT, care of Mr. Hann, 
268, Gray’s-inn-road, W.C. 


TO BUILDERS AND PLUMBERS. 


ANTED, by a steady Young Man, a 

SI'UATION 7 PLUMBE%, GASFITTER, and ziNO- 
WORKER. Will not object to tailing up his time in re des 
ood reference.—Address, J. 5, Cranfield-villas, High: , 
Lower Norwood, Surrey. 


ANTED, in London, b respectable 

Young Man, aged 19, a SITUATION in pets Merebant’s 
Yard or Office. A good salesman, and has had four years’ ex- 
perience.—Addre 8, TIMBER, Post-office, Bath. 














MONUMENTAL MASONS AND BUILDERS. 
AN NTED. EMPLOYMENT, by a 

LETTER CUTTER and MASON. Could act as 
Se Bree cat ahha; te One a tae 





ANTED, by a'respectable Young M. 
NTE, bys sepecatle, Yong Man, 


Has had fvur years’ experience at trade, both at the bench and 
in the office. Can copy and trace Gunton BUILDER, 
Post-office, Bath. 


W ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, in Towa, 
by an ARCHITECT'S gg oe i up in desiga, 
construetiun, specifications, and Unexceptionatie 

epee. Saas aie Abn’ =. t @, Great Percy- 


Wee by the Middle of APRIL, a 

EE-ENGAGEMENT in an Architect’s Office. Is a good 
ve, working, detail drawivgs, quan- 
or ll off — work. oa. 











GAGEMENT. Superior draughtsman and good desi 
— Address, A. B. 9, Stafford-place (South), Buck - 





TO ARCHITEOTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


pooh ot won GAGEMI r 
er GENERAL ASSISTANT. 
superintended the erection of several important puodlic and ieee 
ing and datshed yen oe Aged 34. Will be diss: aged.  o 
diseng: in two 
or three weeks. The high-st references and testimouiais —. 
. street, ~- esend, —_—, 





em ERK of! WORKS. Wtrks or Builder’ oreman 
oe years. Joiner by trade oer 
street, ton, Ww é 





Wise by a first-class CARPENTER 


and JOINER, ® COUNTRY JOB.— Address, aftating 
bable length ga to EDWAED, care of Mr = on 


Toabenk: London, 8. » Meare, 86, 











TO BUILDERS AND CON7RACTORS. 


ANTED, a RE-ENGAGEMENT, as £5 


GENERAL’ FOREMAN. Has just completed * large Cit 
job. F ra Ww. 
ac ur yeees bang ov from _— empioyer.— Address, J. 


P. P. Offic: of “ The Builder 





TO PLUMBERS AND BUILDERS. 


ANTED, by a Young Man, a constant 

Rp RE 4 gS rw in closet-work.--A.adress, 
me —, 

8. H. Maxwell Cottage, Maxi Batighs ag tony 





TO BUILDER4, &c. 
Wop ts an energetic FOREMAN 
of CARPEN TERS and JOINERS, s RE-ENGAGEMENT, or 
atry. Well understands 
draw gy esting FX. o- management of men. Well accustomed 
to Gothic work, &c. Ten years’ reference. at 34.—Addvess, J. C. 
43, Westbour ne-terrace North, Paddington, W. 


moterate. 
Address, DELTA, 15, Grace-street, Hemingford-road, Barnsbary, N. 


A GENERAL ASSISTANT seeks an 





ling, &c. ould prefer 
four days a week.— Address, E. 


N ENGAGEMENT is WANTED 


Job, or OnKING FOREMAN and 
Towa and country. Good 
land Market, Regent's Park. 


A BUILDER'S CLERK is desirous of a 








SITUATION. Has been in first-class London firms for 
mupy years, and is conversa.t with prime costs, billing accounts, 
jovbing trade, and every cart of office ae eee Satisfactory 





references, BLANSHARD, 1, Arling- 
ton-place, Mornington-crescent, N. 
CLERK of WORKS, with testi- 


monials and references, Is desirous of » RE- GAGE MENT. 
in Town or coun Z. H. of Mc. Browa, 42, Peel- 
otreet, 8: 


Sivenoteeck’ Wetting & . W 


A GOOD PLUMBER is in WANT of a 
BICUATION. Could fill up fame gpinting, glazing, &c.— 
Address, PLUMBER, 63, Marylebone-lane, W 


N ARCHITECT and SURVEYOR wishes 


t sommpmnens am rally valuabe” usec’ ee i eon 
Guineas » week. Age poy Rwy Rm C. 93, Talbot-road, Bays- 











TO LONDON QUANTITY SURVEYORS, 


A ms YOUNG MAN, aged 23, accustomed to 
GA 


tlemen of the above proferion = 
EME . Can * iit, assiat at taking of 
make working drawings, &o, if necessary.—Address, F. ioe 
street, Adelphi, London, 





ND SURVEYORS. 


SUPERIOR Rk DRAUGHTSMAN, of 
in want of a yearruarion.” uot A saat theodolite and od Leva i is 
R. A. C. Mr. Brans, — — = -road, 


A GOOD GEN GENERAL RAL and i PERSPECT IVE 
DRAUGHTEMAN requires an ENGAGEMENT as JUNIOR 
Specimens und’ refscwnme,—adseen RF. 9, 





Siunet-oolh, Btrat- 
a acen 





ANTITY SURVEYORS. 


Ais THOROUGHLY pea DRAUGHTS- 

MAN and — ee ‘Vv £YOR’S ane see _— 
pd a oe eT 
Address, H. T. Ea ite Eesex- eee as 





W ANTE D “by. ‘a. stead Man, a 
een oot ann-shabon AND.—Address 
No, 39, Office of “ 


ANTED, an ARCHITEOT and 


SURVEYORS ‘ANT, s permanent Fo eg “ag 
or Employment for two or three days & & week.—Addres, W. J. 139, 
Lorrimore-road, Walworth, 6. £. 








AND IRONMONGERS. 
ANTED, 2 a SITUATION, as 


a BELLH ANGER, and GENEKAL FITTER. 
Ww. |, Bentinck-street, 
Siecsaumeat Westainetes, aw. 
GIVEN by Advertiser to any Person} London 
securing a econ SITUATION as TIMEKEEPER, or in 


any capacity where trust confidence are required. Five yeas’ 
reference to last employors,—Address, T. K. 18, Manchester-street, 








ANTED, EMPLOYMENT, by a first- 


clare GRAINER and MARBLE ro Rie. —Address, 
I. J. 65, Victoria-road, Kentish-town, N. .. - _ 





TO SURVEYORS AND AUCTIONEERS. 


Wares by the Advertiser, aged 26, 


a SITUATION in a Land 
A uetion ome, end and Architectural 8 





and up 
aud is tho roughly conversant — the routine of 
—— . = ia oe an suction aud 


uestiona’ 
tom relly cea’ L er. Bal _ 
street, City-road 2 ary moderate,— Address, X. 15, Edward - 


Notting-hill. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has mature experience 

in bookkeeping and and§who is quite con- 
MENT. Salary ‘not co mush an etjest ev’ permanent situation. — 
Address, 8. W. Soown's Lébeery, t Kiegtend-read. 4 


f bee: Advertiser, who has had five years in 


© Debéer's Ofiee on8 Feed, ond Dove an Architect's 
ry a 4 ~~ well up in all 











A FIRST-CLASS GRAINER, “SIGN and 


STANCY. ae 6, Claremont-villas, " inend, South 





QUANTITY SURVEYORS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND 
A RE-ENGAGEMENT with either of the 
int to getting desired bp a Young Man, of five rap euameee 


cross, 


t working drawings 
Aline, & Steele's, Spring gardens, 
AND OONTRACTORS. 


MASON. gant for a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL FORZMAN, or FOREMAN of MAGONS, 
Sema, Ae 1, SP. Semana Caledonian-road, King’s-cioss, 





FIRST - CLASS. Ss “DRAUGHTSMAN, 





DESIGNER, and expeditious GENERAL ASSISTANT is now 
DISENGAGED. xm competition work, and thoroughly 
<<. in the duties of the etendon hadrons, ABOHI- 

Eecleston-squsre, 8.W. 





COMPETENT BUILDER'S CLERK, of 


f. Well up in 
great experience, requires > 





GENTLEMAN educated for the profes- 





wishes to PU qn PARTNERSHIP with a2 
ABU in good practice, contemplates retiring afters 
Sow pussn adden. Rel ac Benation, 





ee Le a ee ee a ee ae 





